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Pebbles 


“Aren’t you losing flesh lately?’ 
“Yes, I’ve bought a safety razor.”— 
Puppet. 


“May I call you by your first name?’ 
“By your last name if you wish.”’— 
Yale Record. 


Jack (gallantly)—Marie, dear, anything 
you say goes. 

Marie (quickly )—Jack.—Pennsylvania 
Punch Bowl. 


Teacher—Where was the Declaration 
of Independence signed? 

Bright Pupil—At the bottom, mum.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Journalist—I have an idea for a news- 
paper article that will strike a new note. 

Editor—Good. Most newspaper articles 
merely note a new strike——London Weekly 
Telegram. 


“You'll be late for supper, sonny,” said 
a kind old man in passing a small boy who 
was carrying a package. “No, I won't,” 
was the reply. “I’ve got the meat.”— 
Exchange. 


Tommy Tenderfoot—Oh, Scoutmaster, I 
was up to the park today and saw a garter 
snake most a yard and a half long. 

Scoutmaster—Pshaw, boy, garter snakes 
do not reach that length. 

Tommy Tenderfoot—Well, I thought it 
was a garter snake, ’cause it was wrapped 
"round the limb of a tree.—Boys’ Life. 


Wife—When are you going to mend that 
fence, James? 

Husband—Well, next week when Jim 
comes home from school. 

Wife—But will Jim know how to mend 
a fence? 

Husband—He might. He wrote last 
week and said he’d been taking fencing 
lessons at school for a month—London 
Mail. 

A little fellow aged five arrived home 
from school while the family was all at 
the lunch table. With a disgusted look 
on his face he said: “Say, ma, some of 
the kids in our class didn’t know how to 
spell ‘sarcastic’.” 

“Well, dear,” replied his mother, “how 
do you spell it?’ 

“Me?” he asked. “Oh, I was one of 
them.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


They were big-game hunters and they 
were trotting out their usual stock of 
“reminiscences.” 

When each had told his best lie the only 
member of the party who had never been 
to Africa was asked to tell a story. 

“Well, I’m afraid I’ve nothing very 
exciting to tell you,” he piped in a small, 
still voice. “I once had a small affair 
with a lion, but he was only a lion escaped 
from a menagerie. He bounded on me as 
he got clear of his enclosure—and, well, 
of course, I wasn’t armed!” 

“What on earth did you do?’ chorused 
the others. 

“Well,” retorted the little man, “I just 
seized his lower jaw with my right hand 
and his upper jaw with my left and held 
his mouth open—till he starved !”’—North 
China Standard. 
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Remarkable Remarks 
VicE-PRESIDENT CooLIDGE—Smile. 


Lapy Drecres—Mauve potatoes is a new 
Lenten dish . 


Kine Grorce—The situation in Ireland 
still causes me distress. 


FRANCES MACDONALD—AIl things are 
more or less adulterated. 


Lapy RaNnpbotpH CHURCHILL—There is 
no such thing as a moral dress. 


BERNARD SHAW—I wonder if it will ever 
dawn on people that I am occasionally 
entirely in earnest. 


WINIFRED BLacK—I know a man who 
makes everybody in his household go to 
bed at ten o’clock. 


Gro. W. KEELER—Any dealer who sells 
a soft drink, Coca Cola excepted, for more 
than five cents is a profiteer. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE—Anyone who has 
ever eaten curley peters thinks them the 
best drop cake that can be made. 


Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR— 
Let the Soviet savages know what labor of 
the civilized world thinks of their bestial 
system. 


G. K. CHESTERTON—I know jolly well 
that I would not turn out at night to hear 
myself lecture even if it was.a free enter- 
tainment. 


OLIVER WENDELL SmitH—The overalls 
of the ditcher are far more honorable than 
the expensive woolen suits of the divorce 
court lawyer. 


ARCHBISHOP OF BrRESLAU—Open im- 
morality has been greatly increased by the 
war and the national misfortune and if 
it is not checked the whole German people 
must go under in it. 


Dr. R. T. McoKenzre—If we compare 
the typical student of the women’s colleges 
with the deep chested vital type like the 
Venus of Milo, we are apt to become pes- 
simistic over the future of the race. 


Opening Nights 
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gorio Martinez Sierra. An exquisitely 
staged and produced sunshine play that 
may be highly recommended. (Times 
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Nice People—a comedy by Rachel Croth- 
ers, which shows the modern smart set’s 
decadence in manners and morals, and then 
maneuvers a happy ending by turning the 
fast young heroine into a farmeret. Fran- 
cine Larrimore plays the role of a spoiled. 
daughter of wealth to perfection. (Klaw 
Theater. ) 


Mr. Pim Passes By—and the kindly, 
absent-minded old duffer nearly wrecks a 
happy home by forgetting the right name 
in his gossip. The author, A. A. Milne, 
has given the play all the whimsical humor 
of his essays for “Punch,” and the cast, 
headed by Laura Hope Crewes, maintain 
the impression, so often achieved by the 
Theater Guild, of being altogether at home 
in their parts and enjoying them. (Garrick 
Theater. ) 
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A lion’s shareis a matter of fitness 


—lost when he ceases to be strong. 
The Mimeograph holds first place in the world’s 





sales of duplicating devices, not alone because it is 






the speediest means of exactly duplicating all kinds 






of letters, forms, blanks, designs, etc., but because. of 











the sturdiness of the policies which determine its con- 
struction, its sales and its service. A thoroughly efficient 
mechanism, sold at low cost and maintained at slight 






expense, its supremacy is a matter of outstanding fitness. 






No other office device we know of so multiplies man 






power and works more needful economies. You do not 






know the Mimeograph, or its possibilities, if you have not 






seen the new Mimeograph and the Dermatype stencil in 






operation. Our latest booklet “E-3” will give you all 






particulars. A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Labor Loses the Right to Strike 


A Supreme Court Decision That Will Encourage 
Labor Unions to Become Capitalistic Corporations 
By Richard Boeckel 


. Author of “Labor 


HE Supreme Court is preparing the way for a pro- 
[ns a revolutionary change in the methods of 

conducting the struggle between capital and labor in 
the United States. It is closing the door on the present 
phase of that struggle, with its strikes and lockouts, boy- 
cotts and blacklists. This phase will soon become a part of 
the barbarous past. 

The major strategy of organized labor during the last 
decade has not been directed solely to the winning of strikes 
in isolated industries. Its fundamental purpose, under the 
generalship of the parliamentarians, has been to gain pub- 
lic sanction for certain “basic rights” of labor—principally 
the right of the unions to undisputed use of their normal 
weapons against employers—and thereafter to secure per- 
manent guarantees of those rights in the laws of the 
United States. 

This plan, by the recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Duplex case, has been shown to be worthless. It 
achieved its greatest triumph in 1914 when labor’s “Bill of 
Rights” was written as a part of the Clayton act, after 
twenty years of public education. The supposed guarantees 
of that act have now been wiped out and so far as 
legal recognition of its 


Turns the Tables” 


of the most important branches of organized labor, would 
transfer the struggle with capital to a new field—the finan- 
cial field—and use capital’s own weapons against capital. 

The facts with which labor must deal in making the 
choice between these two groups are these: 

By the Duplex decision the supposed immunity granted 
the unions by Congress from prosecution under the anti- 
trust law as combinations in restraint of trade has been 
withdrawn. 

The Supreme Court must hold in the forthcoming de- 
cision in the United Mine Workers case, if it means to be 
consistent, that the unions, when they engage in restraints 
of trade, have no immunity from the pecuniary penalties of 
the anti-trust: law. They have enjoyed such an immunity 
in the past, through their refusal to incorporate. 

When both of these immunities have been cancelled, the 
unions will find themselves under one law with the trusts— 
the Sherman anti-trust act. It is important for them to 
know whether that act will be interpreted alike for labor, 
which is not a commodity, and for capital, which is. 

In its first section the Sherman act says: 

Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise 

or conspiracy in restraint 











“rights” is concerned 


of trade or commerce 





labor is back where it 
started from in the 
nineties. 

Not only is undis- 
puted use of its normal 
weapons no longer as- 
sured to labor, but the 
way is left open by the 
Duplex decision for the 


every worker a capitalist” 
Federal courts to with- 


Every thoughtful citizen of the United States will find this 
article worth careful reading. 
throwing the labor movement into the hands of the revolu- 
tionists,” says Mr. Boeckel, “but they will turn out to be 
a new kind of revolutionists. They will not be revolutionists 
of the Russian variety, intent upon making every capitalist 
a worker, but of the American variety, determined to make 


among the several states 
or with foreign nations 
is hereby declared to be 
illegal. 

The penalties pro- 
vided for violation of 
the act include fines and 
imprisonment, triple 
damages for injured 
parties and court or- 


“The Supreme court is 





ders for dissolution of 





draw these weapons ‘ 
ne after another. Repudiation of the so-called parlia- 
ientarian leaders, whose program has proved so — 

. failure, will be the inevitable result. 

The Supreme Court, in pursuing its present course, is 
therefore preparing the way for the ascent to power of 
new leaders in the labor movement. Two sets of leaders 
stand ready to call. Both are direct actionists. One group 
vould contest the power of the Federal courts to deny the 
rights” of the workers, and would challenge them to en- 
‘orce their decisions, thus involving labor in a struggle 
‘vith two opponents, capital and the Government. The other 
2roup, whose methods are already being followed by one 





offending combinations. 
They are penalties calculated to make the leaders of labor 
think twice before inviting them by issuing orders for 
strikes, boycotts or other activities that may be construed 
as restraints of trade. 

If these penalties are to be generally applied against 
combinations of the workers in the future as they were in 
the past, before the Clayton law was enacted, and as they 
probably will be by the Supreme Court in the United Mine 
Workers case, then the days for strikes in basic industries 
are numbered. 

But how have the penalties of the Sherman act been ap- 
plied against great combinations of employers—the trusts? 
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The answer to that question holds the key to labor’s future 
course. 

For combinations of capital the Supreme Court has 
written into the Sherman act in a long series of decisions 
the word “reasonable.” Their operations must result in 
unreasonable restraints of commerce before the Supreme 
Court will impose the penalties provided by the act upon 
the trusts. 

This interpretation is altogether out of harmony with 
the purpose of Congress in passing the anti-trust law. Con- 
gress reaffirmed this purpose when in 1909 it refused the 
request of interests likely to be affected by the Sherman 
act that the word “reasonable” be written into that act. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee in its unanimous report 
against this proposed amendment said: 

The injection of the rule of reasonableness or unreasonableness 
would lead to the greatest variableness and uncertainty in the 
enforcement of the law. The defense of reasonable restraint 
would be made in every case. . What one court might 
deem reasonable another court might deem unreasonable. 

To amend the anti-trust act as suggested would be to entirely 
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emasculate it, and for all practical purposes render it nugatory. 

To destroy or undermine it at the present juncture, when 
combinations are on the increase and appear to be as oblivious 
as ever to the rights of the public, would be a calamity. , 


This report was written by Senator Nelson, who was a 
member of the Senate when the anti-trust act was passed, 
and who may be presumed to have had the exact purpose 
of that act in mind as he wrote. Congress intended to 
prohibit every restraint by combinations of capital. Noth- 
ing in the report indicates any intention to a re- 
straints by the unions. 

It must be the Supreme Court’s.conception of the _ 
interest that has led to its refusal to enforce the Sherman 
act as it was written, against combinations of capital. Has 
another conception of the public interest led to a refusal 
by the Supreme Court to carry out the purpose of the 
Clayton act, which it has insisted upon interpreting, con- 
trary to its policy in the application of the Sherman act 
against capital, in the most literal accord with what it 
called the intent of Congress? 

What was the “intent of Con- [Continued on page 299 


This Changing World 


A New Series of Articles 


By Edwin E. Slosson 
I1J—Man and His Mill-Race 


population .and personal power that characterizes 

modern civilization is due to the utilization by man of 
external energy such as that derived from coal and oil. In 
the second article I showed that future progress is de- 
pendent upon the more economical utilization of such nat- 
ural energy or the discovery of new sources. For altho we 
can change any form of energy into any other we can 
never increase the total amount, and since in every change 
some fraction of the energy involved becomes irrecoverably 
degraded and dissipated, therefore the proportion of usable 
energy in the universe is constantly decreasing. 

The last sentence above involves what the physics text- 
books call the conception of “entropy” and this is commonly 
supposed to be an exceedingly difficult idea to grasp, quite 
beyond the reach of the non-mathematical mind. This sup- 
position is probably based upon the fact that some stu- 
dents in physics fail to get hold of the idea of entropy even 
after a long term at hard labor on the part of the teacher. 

Yet like other fundamental principles of natural phil- 
osophy the conception of entropy is latent in everybody’s 
mind and it is easy enough to get a general idea of its 
meaning if we use a concrete illustration.* 


I: the first article I explained how the expansion of 


If you have ever seen an old-fashioned New England mill * 


you will know that the water-wheel has been set up in 
the race between the upper mill pond and the lower. So 
long as there is a difference in level between the upper and 
the lower pond the wheel will supply power to grind the 
grain. The water from the lower pond is drained off down 
the creek and the miller trusts in providence to keep the 
upper pond filled by rains from heaven. But suppose that 
providence for its own inscrutable purposes shuts off the 
water supply by drought and at the same time blocks up 





*For a mathematical discussion of entropy, see any large manual of 
physics. Klein’s “Physical Significance of Entropy” (1910) puts the 
theories of Planck and Boltzmann in such a way that the non-mathe- 
matical reader can get a great deal out of it. The latter half of my 
article on “‘The Fall of Energy and the Rise of Man” (The Independent, 
February 12, 1921, Page 172-177) was devoted to an exposition of en- 
tropy, tho I did not dare to mention the name for fear some reader who 
had heard how hard it was would shy off or shut up his mind. Really 
entropy is such a universally useful conception that it is worth a little 
trouble to get a working knowledge of it. 


the outlet below by a landslide. For a while all goes on as 
tho nothing had happened. The wheel still turns as merrily 
as ever, but day by day the miller sees the water in the 
upper pond falling lower and the water in the lower pond 
rising higher and he knows that as soon as they come to 
a common level no more work can be got from the wheel 
and his living will be lost. 

Necessity is the mother of invention and a seemingly 
bright idea comes to him. He rigs up a rotary pump and 
attaches it to his wheel so as to lift the water back to the 
upper pond where it can be used over again. This works 
all right, but he finds that the upper level still falls. He 
suspects that this may be due to the fact that his home- 
made pump is too wasteful of water. So he sends to town 
for the most efficient water-raiser that is to be had and in- 
stalls it. This works better, but he feels cheated, for he 
bought it to pump water up and it really lets more water 
down than it raises all the time. It is no better than a leak 
in the dam. The harder he works his water wheel the nearer 
he brings his ruin. 

What can the poor miller do to prevent it? Nothing. Ab- 
solutely nothing. So long as he remains in the valley, in 
his little universe, this “closed system,” as the physicists 
call it, he can only see that the leaks in the dam are 
stopped, that the wheel is kept greased, that the water is 
shut off when the mill is not working. He ought also to 
take out his old over-shot wheel that uses only 15 per cent 
of the energy of the falling water and install an up-to-date 
turbine that would use 90 per cent of it. This would ex- 
tend the life of his water-power six times. Then, too, he 
should get rid of the mill race akove and below where water 
flows down without doing any work and by taking in the 
water at the highest possible level and running it straight 
down a shaft onto the turbine at the lowest possible level, 
he would get the full effect of the total fall. That is to say, 
he might economize his power in these two ways: (1) by 


increasing the efficiency of his machine and (2) by increas- 
ing the extent of the fall to the extreme limit. These pre- 
cautions will postpone the day when the water wheel will 
stand still, but they cannot prevent it. 
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The one thing the miller can never do is the one thing he 
wants to do most, that is to run the wheel backward half 
the time—say at night—and raise enough water for next 
day. But this is a perpetual motion machine and an impos- 
sibility. For the miller is up against one of the inflexible 
principles of the universe, the law of entropy. Entropy is 
a measure of the unavailablity of the energy of a closed 
system. It represents the ratio of the unusable to the 
total energy. The peculiar thing about entropy is that it 
always grows whatever happens. Whether the miller runs 
his wheel fast or slow, often or rarely; whether the wheel 
is efficient or wasteful, the upper level is always lowered 
and the lower level is always raised and when the two 
coincide there will be no more gravitational power to be 
used. A professor of physics surveying the sad scene might 
be moved to remark that “the entropy of the system has 
reached its maximum.” The miller might sing the old song, 
“You cannot run the mill with the water that’s gone by.” 
But both mean the same. The miller’s business has been 
ruined by overmuch entropy—tho he may not call it by 
that name. But he has no right to complain of it for it was 
Nature’s striving toward the greatest possible entropy that 
provided the power for running his mill for so many years. 
Nature is the great equalitarian, the universal leveler. Man 
gets his living by making use of such inequalities as. Nature 
has not yet succeeded in eliminating. Wherever he can find 
a high level and a low level, a high temperature and a low 
temperature, a high pressure and a low pressure, a high 
velocity and a low velocity, he tries to set up some sort 
of a motor that will do his work for him. But Old Dame 
Nature smiles in her sleeve, for altho man may imagine 
that he is circumventing her by raising what she has low- 
ered or sorting out the elements she has mixed, she knows 
that the more frantically man works for his own purpose, 
which seems the opposite of hers, the more he is helping 
along her secret aim, the increase of entropy, that shall 
bring about the end of the world. Just so the croupier at 
Monte Carlo smiles to see the players piling their gold 
coins on the roulette table in frantic efforts to break the 
bank; for he knows that the more money is staked the 
more he will make and that he is certain to get his per- 
centage of profits in the long run, since his business is 
based upon the surest thing in the world, the laws of 
chance. Upon these laws depend the most exact sciences, 
such as chemistry, physics and astronomy, and the most 
exact professions, such as engineering, 
insurance and finance. When we take 
men in the mass we can calculate their 
movements with as much accuracy as we 
can molecules. Demography may become 
an exact science like chemistry, but psy- 
chology never can. The chemist does not 
know what any particular atom will do, 
but he can tell what any number of them 
will do under any given conditions. The 
psychologist cannot say for certain 
whether any particular man is going to 
marry in the next year, but the statis- 
tician can calculate with considerable 
exactitude how many men will marry _ 
next year. The greater the number of 
individuals the higher the degree of cor- 
rectness. The chemist or the physicist is 
essentially a statistician and since he 
has uncounted billions of individual 
atoms to deal with he can pre-determine 
their actions with great accuracy. His 


~ -4 
vaste? 


tends. 
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dition. “Growth of entropy is a passage from a somewhat 
regulated to a less regulated state. It represents in a cer- 
tain sense Nature’s escape from thraldom.” (Klein). 

All inanimate activity tends toward increase of entropy 
and a system in a state of complete entropy can never get 
out of it by its own exertions.* The greater the entropy 
the less the power of independent initiative. 


HE reason why I have introduced here this lengthy dis- 
ss cussion of entropy is because it sets the bounds to man’s 
ambition. It limits his present happiness and future 
progress. For we are all in the same situation as the poor 
miller who sees his reservoir running down and realizes 
that the time will come when his wheel will stop, for tho 
he will have just as much water as before he has no water- 
power. We have the assurance of the First Law of Ener- 
getics, the Law of the Conservation of Energy, that the 
total amount of energy in the universe will never grow 
less. But that is little consolation for the Second Law of 
Energetics, the Law of the Degradation and Dissipation 
of Energy, warns us that the amount of available energy 
in the universe is growing continually less. In every trans- 
formation of energy there is a little loss. In the most per- 
fect machine there is a little friction and that means a 
little heat has been radiated out into space perhaps never 
to be recovered in a usable form. The elements tend to 
combine in their most stable compounds. Matter tends to 
collect in its most compact masses. Heat tends to become 
dispersed and evenly diffused. These tendencies taken as a 
whole appear to be irreversible and their summation points 
toward a time, incalculably remote, when all things will 
sink into the eternal nirvana of entropy. It seems that the 
universe is running down like a clock and that when the 
spring is altogether uncoiled and all its potential energy is 
released it will mean “time’s up” for the human race. 

I say “seems” because that is the general trend of 
things so far as we can see. But we need not suppose that 
is so, for it would be rash speculation to assume that the 
tendencies we have been able to observe from our mun- 
dane standpoint for a few hundred years will hold every- 
where and to all time. The universe may be wound up 
from behind the scenes at proper intervals or it may have 
somewhere a concealed mechanism that keeps it wound. 

But the ultimate end of the world is nothing that we 
need worry about. According to the old saying “there are 

two things that you ought not to worry 
about, the things you cannot help and 
the things you can.” Now we cannot 
help the downward drift of energy, but 
we can help the waste of available 
energy. It is still a disputed: question 
whether the sun is growing cooler or 
hotter, whether the earth is growing 
cooler or hotter and whether the human 
race is likely to be roasted alive or 
frozen to death. Man has only been 
thinking about things for ten thousand 

_ years and it is too early for him to 
= bother his head about what is going to 
happen to the [Continued on page 302 





*After I have explained a thing to the best 
of my ability some reader is sure to write in and 
inquire why I did not “give a definition.” I 
never could see the reason for this hankering 
after definitions. If you understand what a thing 
is you do not need to have it defined. If you do 
not understand a thing you are not likely to un- 
derstand a definition of it, which is saying the 
same thing in other and inferior words. The 





most exact laws are estimates of proba- 
bility for he can always depend upon 
Nature to mix things up as much as 
possible. Entropy is the measure of 
Nature’s preference for the chaotic con- 


chief use of definitions is in controversies where 
you want to nail the other fellow down and tie 
him up so he can’t squirm out while you punch 
him in his weak places. 

But it is no trouble to supply a definition. All 
you have to do is to rearrange any explanatory 
sentence.. Like this: Complete entropy is that 
state out of which a system can never get by its 
own exertions. 

















“T Am 


Readers of The Independent Respond to Our Invitation 


to Blow Their Own Trumpets 


Every now and then The Independent invites its family to tell stories around the fireside. 
Sometimes the evening’s game is political, such as those popular sports of childhood, 


“Pick a President” or “Choose Your Cabinet.” 


the—” 


Sometimes it centers about the humble 


problems of daily life such as “How Shall We Spend Sunday?” But we found the fireside 
circle jammed like a New York subway at the rush hour when last Christmas, being in 
a jovial and Yule-tidey mood, we asked our readers to join in the game of “What Are 
You?” A farmer started the ball a-rolling and then Ye Editor caught it up and flung it to 
his readers. Since then the ball has been tossed about from one trade to another till every 
job listed by the census man has had an ardent champion to stand forth and declaim: “I 


am the—” 


And as it was a farmer who first unloosed the avalanche upon us let us match him with 


a farmer’s wife: 


I Am the Farmer’s Wife 


I am the home maker for all mankind. Upon me depend 
not only all human beings, but many animals. 

I arise while it is yet dark and make the coffee and 
fry the potatoes, without which man becometh a menace to 
his neighbor. 

I darn hose by the lamplight; I patch overalls of naked 
ones; I have been known to milk the kine and feed the 
swine when the hired man was spending his substance and 
the week-end in the bright lights. 

My spiritual needs cause me annoyance. While other 
folk inhale sleep on a peaceful Sunday morning it is my 
lot to skin a chicken or peel a rabbit for the forthcoming 
meal; to stoke a sulky range; to wash my children’s sticky 
faces; to rescue the biled shirt from the remote bureau 
drawer; to race with the clock and at the last moment to 
evict the spotted heifer from the garden. 

In summer kith and kin descend upon me to spend vaca- 
tions and guests bear down upon me with trunks, canaries 
and poodles. 

In winter the mud surrounds my habitat like the sea; 
sleet snips my wires—telephone and clothes—frost nips my 
nose and wind in the attic causes me to grow psychic. 

I am the farmer’s wife, and without me famine would 
stalk the land, for without me the farmer would stalk 
away from the farm. ANNE COLLINS 

Danville, Kentucky 


Which trade should follow? “Rich man, poor man, beg- 
gar man, thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor, ragman, bag- 
man—.” So runs the children’s rime. 
Since we dare not assert that one 
profession is worthier than another 
we will let arithmetic settle the ques- 
tion of precedence. Of all occupa- 
tions represented in the hundreds of 
letters which we received about 
three out of every eight were from 
the teachers. From scores and scores 
of teachers’ letters it is hard to 
select the best, but it is possible to 


Teachers, 
37% 









choose the typical; here are two 
teachers, anonymous by preference, 3s 
who vindicate their most essential a 
and ill-remunerated profession: $2 
c 
co 
I Am the Teacher ae 


En 
nd 


I am .the heart of the world’s 
work. Without me the nation would 











sink into ruin and decay. 

Thru me lies the only way to 
peace and harmony for the world. 
We cannot legislate the nations into 
right relations to one another, but 
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Here are the proportions in which the various 

trades and professions have responded to The 

Independent’s desire to hear from them. Much 

may be inferred from. the chart—or nothing. 

At any rate, the figures themselves are inter- 
esting 


we can educate them into a realization that it is “each for 
all and all for each” that will bring what the whole world 
longs for. 

It is thru the school that this education must come and 
that is the reason that my work is the most important 
which can be imagined. I take the spoiled darlings from 
one home, the neglected little ones from another, the 
children of the poor, those of the well-to-do, and I teach 
them to work together, to feel that even in their play it 
is team work which wins. 

A nation can survive without many things which we 
sometimes consider necessary, but her fall is certain if she 
does not have citizens trained to do their part in her 
service. I do this training. Thru me the boys and girls be- 
come brave men and women, ready to answer their country’s 
call. 

Because of me and my work, when the time came for 
America to help fight the world’s battle for suffering hu- 
manity, there were no draft riots. My boys had learned 
in the schoolroom and on the playgrounds that they must 
respond to the voice of authority and must do their part 
in the world’s work. My girls had been taught that while 
their task might not be the same as the boys’, it was as im- 
portant and must be done as faithfully. 

I am often wretchedly paid, but I do not go on strike, 
because I know that it would be the children who would 
suffer if I should falter in my task. 

My efforts are seldom appreciated. The parents of my 
pupils frequently do not know me by sight. The taxpayers 
complain because the school is expensive and sometimes 
grudge me the supplies and equip- 
ment I need. The nation in general 
pays little attention to what I am 
doing. 

However I am not discouraged. .I 
feel the divinity of my task and that 
I am “a worker together with God.” 

I am the friend of all children and 





Homekeepers I will make any sacrifice for their 
and Mothers, sake. 


I am the teacher. 


I Am the Teacher 


At about the same time on a cold 
winter morning that the farmer be- 
gins his day’s work, I must put on 
my shell-rimmed glasses and “Sarah” 
forth to teach the young. 

By the time the editor is up and 
at his work I have already started 
the fire at the schoolhouse if I am 
not fortunate enough to command a 
janitor at twice my own salary, and 
have done my own dusting if I am 
thus favored. 

Then I am ready to welcome my 
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little darlings and look after their manners, their morals, 
and their rubbers. 

This done, I may proceed to teach them mathematics 
and modern art, grammar and good health, reading and 
republicanism, penmanship and prohibition. .. . 

Let the editor indeed call attention to the ups and downs 
of his calling. But let him bear in mind that unless he re- 
members, and makes others remember, the downs in ours, 
his descendants will not only split infinitives but misspell 
“cat” because the last teacher has given up the struggle to 
keep body and soul together and teach the First Reader. 

The farmer is indeed of first importance to the nation, 
but let him not forget that unless he and his dependents 
give more liberally in the form of school taxes the large 
class of educational eaters and wearers will be removed 
by starvation, and the farmer’s children will not know 
enough arithmetic to compute their profits. 

I am the teacher. 


And especially the teacher of the very little chaps: 
I Am the Primary School Teacher 


Do you ask if my profession is “almost as noble and in- 
dispensable as agriculture or journalism”? Mr. Editor, you 
are trying to be humorous! 

My nobility? I am Her Majesty, the Queen. I sit on my 
throne, and graciously per- 
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Next in number to the teachers were the home makers: 
the mothers, housewives, cooks and others of domestic occu- 
pation—all being branches of the oldest, the most univer- 
sal, the most human of professions: the profession of Eve 
when she raised Cain (no pun intended), the profession of 
the cave mother who “kept the home fires burning” while 
Friend Husband was out hunting, or being hunted by, the 
cave bear and the saber-toothed tiger: 


I Am the House Wife 


I am the alarm clock that awakens hubby at 5.30 with 
an accurately timed jab in the ribs. 

Because of my industry the home prospers. Its peace and 
charm is maintained by me. Its great comfort is the work 
of my good hands, producing furrows on my brow and 
callouses at the base of each digit. 

I am the supreme producer of the world, for without my 
sons there could be no wars, farmers or editors. 

I am the medium between agriculture and journalism 
and several other combinations. 

I am the incentive which sends both the farmer and 
editor forth to toil and bring home the bacon. 

I, too, burn the midnight oil, patching the kiddies’ 
stockings or playing bridge, according to my station. 

Birds are my companions also, little bluebirds, who fly. 
forth at nine and return at 





mit my adoring subjects to 
enter the presence-room and 
do homage. It is an august 
chamber, and my slightest 
word, or nod, or glance is 
law, and they render quick 
and glad obedience. My rea- 
soned judgment and my un- 
reasonable whim are alike to 
them. They obey. I lift’ my 
scepter, and they are all at- 
tention. With that same scep- 
ter I touch map, or board, or 
chart, and their eyes and 
minds follow. When I will, I 
set in operation attention, in- 
terest, imagination, memory, 
judgment and reason. Other 
sovereigns may hold sway 
over the bodies of their sub- 
jects, but I am sovereign also 
of their minds. They are not 
only my subjects, but also 
my slaves, and so eager to 
serve me are they that per- 
mission to render the most 
menial service is counted a 
coveted honor. I am their 
most noble and august queen. 

How indispensable? With- 
out me, Mr. Editor, your oc- 
cupation would be gone. You 


You and 


rest. 


you are right! 





Your Job If 


When we were at school we found out 
that a teacher who was any good thought 
that his course ought to be the backbone 
of the whole curriculum. It is all right to 
be modest about how well one is doing 
one’s job but it is fatal to be modest about 
the job itself. It is most inspiring to find 
that so many of our readers have found 
the work in which they can take pride. 
The more of this sort of “class conscious- 
ness” the better for the nation, for it is 
the envy that the misplaced or incompe- 
tent man feels for the other fellow’s job 
which is the real cause of industrial un- 
If you are doing the work God 
made you to do you should feel that your 
job is not a “cog in the machinery” but 
the very mainspring of American life. If 
you do feel that way the chances are that 


four, full of knowledge and 
empty of provender. 

it were not for me 
America would still, belong 
to the wild; for no homes are 
built without me. 

And I serve for the love of 
those whom I serve, asking 
no other compensation. 

I am the housewife. 

P. S.—And I like my job. 


IvA EMERSON 
Kadoduk, South Dakota 
Let’s play it is Sunday and 
listen to the preacher; tho it 
might be well to listen to him 
at other times also: 


I Am the Preacher 


I am the goat for all man- 
kind. When all others refuse 
to be cussed for things done 
or not done, in church or 
state, blame it all on the 
preacher. And yet, 

I take the spare time and 
spent energy of a few people, 
and together we keep the 
home fires burning and the 
altar flames from dying out. 

I feel responsible for the 
education of the youth of our 








would have no occasion to 
split infinitives, for you would have nothing to edit. And 
that self-complacent farmer—without me, where would he 
be? Lodged in some vast wilderness, a farmer no longer, 
but only an ignorant peasant, one of the great horde of the 
uncivilized, living on yams, and berries and bark. 

I am all that is most valuable. I am educator. I am doc- 
tor to treat and nurse to tend. I am alienist to recognize 
defectives, let the authorities then do with them what they 
may. I am prosecuting attorney, defendant’s counsel, judge 
and jury all in one, and often witness also. I am preacher 
to point the way, and I mother them all. 

I am sun and shower to warm and water these shoots, 


and as they grow so tend that some may become Greeleys 


or Galli-Curcis, some Beechers or Bryans, Lincolns or 
Longfellows; and all will have noble purpose. 

I am the cornerstone of the nation, and the foundation 
wall of civilization. 

Still, all the time I am only the modest little primary 


school teacher. MABEL CRABBE ALLEN 
Rochester, New York 


land. I look with pride upon 
the many colleges and universities that some preacher 
nursed to life. 

I am proud, that when in times of imminent peril and 
danger my country needed help to maintain the morale of 
the people, she called on me, the preacher. 

If it were not for the preacher there would be few 
orphan asylums, hospitals, homes for the aged and indi- 
gent. There would be no missionaries at home or abroad 
blazing the trail for the arts of civilization and commerce. 

I feel the pulse of the world. I hear its cries of pain 
and sorrow. I rejoice with those that rejoice and weep 
with those that weep. I hear the sobs of the mother by the 
side of the empty cradle. I hear the last low whispers of 
the dying. I march with that procession unutterably sad, 
as it bears some loved one to its resting place. I am the 
preacher. 

And when I get lonesome I remember that great broth- 
erhood of noble men who were preachers. Men like Peter 
and Paul in the beginning, followed by such men as 
Luther, Wesley, Whitefield, Beecher [Continued on page 303 








Business in the Doldrums 
By Archer Wall Douglas 


and there over the face of this great country of ours, 

you cannot fail to be struck with two facts: the monoto- 
nous sameness of business conditions everywhere, and the 
widely different causes which led to this result. 

The South reflects vividly the European situation— 
tragic and pathetic beyond the telling—-in the decreased 
demand for cotton which, for the time being, has put the 
Cotton Belt out of business. It matters not that the South 
is more diversified in crops than ever before and raises 
more food for man and beast. For cotton is still the great 
money crop; and, as one traveling salesman expressed it, 
“We have everything but money.” In the midst of plenty 
the South is short of funds because its real wealth cannot 
be readily translated into liquid capital. So serious, and so 
paradoxical, is the situation that the great rice crop is 
practically unsalable at any price altho millions are 
starving in China for the want of it. 

It is not the first time that the South has “gone broke” 
because of low prices due to over-abundant production of 
cotton. The answer will be as in the past: more economy 
and more production of foodstuffs and livestock. Then, 
by next fall, a thoro liquidation and returning prosperity 
of a wholesome, substantial sort. 

In the field of industry the ultimate consumer plays the 
star part and is in absolute control of the situation, as 
some belated dealers and producers have yet to realize. 
The consumer will not buy, save at lower prices. Sooner 
or later, Mahomet must go to the Mountain. Elaborate ar- 
guments by interested persons to the effect that war prices 
should not be reduced are a mere waste of time and only 
delay the return of better times. On the whole, prices con- 
tinue to fall and the end is not yet; nor will it be for some 
months to come. Not so much a steady decline without in- 
terruption, as a general downward drift with occasional up- 
ward spurts as demand temporarily overtakes supply. Al- 
ready we have arrived at the point where each commodity 
must be judged on its own merits by the peculiar conditions 
affecting its production; thus copper, tin, most textiles, and 
some finished forms of leather have nearly touched bottom. 

Because the consumer will only buy at reduced prices, 
industry halts or continues uncertainly, with lessened pro- 
duction and much unemployment. Yet it makes some head- 
way. The average merchant is still purchasing for his im- 
mediate needs and maintains a far better assortment than 
might have been expected. He refuses, very wisely, to plan 
far ahead because of the uncertainty of the future and the 
continued decline in prices; for no one cares to buy on a 
falling market. Incidentally, the course of prices during 
the past few months has effectually disproved the theory 
that prices are mainly determined by the amount of money 
in circulation, for prices have. been steadily falling, while 
the amount of money in circulation has steadily increased. 
On the whole readjustment continues more rapidly in in- 
dustry than in agriculture. Mills are resuming, on a re- 
duced output and usually with lower wage scales. Their 
present problem is to adjust prices to present conditions, to 
awake a sleeping or suspicious demand. For the public still 
has very great purchasing power, in spite of unemploy- 
ment and cuts in wages. 

In the grain states the enormous harvests of last year 
still largely remain on the farm because of a precipitate 
decline in prices which led the farmer to refuse to seek 
a market. As country banks are generally extended to their 
limit by loans on agricultural products which have largely 
depreciated in price, they are very naturally refusing 
further credit either to farmers or to country merchants. 


|: it is your good fortune, as it is mine, to wander here 
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The country storekeeper, in his turn, cannot discharge his 
obligations to the wholesaler while he cannot collect from 
the farmer, and so in self-protection he has adopted a 
“strictly cash” basis for his sales. Now, ready money is 
scarce with the farmer, and when he is unable or unwilling 
to obtain cash by selling his commodities at current prices 
and cannot get credit from the banks, then there is scant 
business in the countryside. 

This same deadlock and lack of demand exists in every 
business. Mines are running on short time or are shut down 
altogether. Decreasing oil production is accompanied by 
falling prices. There is practically no market for the great 
stock of wool on hand, with a new clip coming this spring. 
And so on to the end of the chapter. 

The worst has now been told. Let us look at the other 
side of the shield for a moment. General sentiment con- 
cerning future prospects is cheerful, even optimistic, no 
matter how dark may be the present. There is no thought 
anywhere of more than passing difficulties. Buying is on a 
slowly increasing scale. The crops are beginning to move. 
Country banks are renewing credits. Planting in the South 
is already well under way. The cost of living is going down 
from natural economic causes, tho years of frenzied discus- 
sion and fantastic remedies have failed to lower it. There 
are signs of a revival of building in all parts of the coun- 
try. In a word, our domestic situation is sound at heart and 
will recover in time if we furnish the requisite remedies: 
Patience, Common Sense, Constructive Thought and Effort. 

The core of the matter, which is becoming daily more 
apparent to the country, is that there can be no sound and 
enduring ‘prosperity in America until there is a more satis- 
factory and more human settlement of the dire distress and 
the world-shaking problems on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. For no nation can live to itself alone. 


“His Easy, Unswept Hearth 


He Lends”’ 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


[= failure of any attempt to restrict immigration 
before the expiration of the Sixty-sixth Congress was 
foreseen. The bill that President Wilson disposed of 
by the pocket veto was a product of crude and hurried at- 
tempts to “do something.” Not much thinking and not 
much conscientious devotion to the public interest had gone 
into it. It was, however, an assertion of the obligation of 
the Federal Government to control immigration instead 
of letting immigration control the Federal Government. 

Dr. Schurman in a recent lecture concisely summarized 
a mass of statistical material in the following outstanding 
ratios: 

We now have in the United States, of all the Jews in the 
world, 24 per cent; of all the Scandinavians, 17 per cent; of 
all the Germans, 13 per cent; of all the Slovaks, of all the Poles 
and of all the Finns, 8 per cent each; of all the Italians, 7 per 
eent; of all the Dutch’ and of all the Lithuanians, 5 per cent 
each; of all the Greeks and of all the French, 3 per cent each. 


It would not be possible to put the implications of these 
figures more simply or more clearly than Dr. Schurman 
did when he declared that either we can never become a 
homogeneous American people or we must set limits to 
the tide of immigration so that a unified national life and 
consciousness shall remain possible for us. _ 

For the present and the immediate future we are com- 
mitted to the policy of inundation and dissolution. It is no 
secret that individuals and organizations are working with 
prodigious energy to round up the most wretched elements 
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of eastern European populations and get them into the 
United States while the flood gates are open. Industrial 
interests are aiding and abetting, while the advocates of 
restriction are not only outnumbered but are so far from 
agreement among themselves that they will probably be 
powerless until a demoralized country, waking up too late 
from stupidity and selfishness, enters upon the years of 
useless repentance. 

These new elements, now arriving and about to arrive, 
are not only wretched, they presumably are peculiarly unfit 
for citizenship, inasmuch as they are the fellows that are 
hastening to “beat it” out of their native lands in the 
hour when labor and patriotism are needed there. 

One thing, however, can and should be done. President 
Harding should and, we trust, will put an end to the scan- 
dalous conditions that have so long disgraced Ellis Island. 
If existing laws were honestly administered at our ports 
of entry the worst results of our lax immigration policy 
would be somewhat diminished. Criminals, defectives and 
dependents are by the letter of the law inadmissible. They 
have not been kept out. Even bearers of infectious diseases, 
as Dr. Copeland has recently warned us, have repeatedly 
been allowed to get by. Further reduction and crippling of 
the Ellis Island staff will not be economy and will be inex- 
cusable. 

The scientific principles upon which a policy of restric- 
tion should be based are not obscure, and the drafting 
of a law presents no real difficulty save one. That one, how- 
ever, is likely enough insuperable. The American public evi- 
dently does not want a law that is either scientific or hon- 
est. It wants a law that purports to be something that it 
is not, and that any sufficiently powerful interest can 
evade. 

But for this fact we should enact a law that would not 
discriminate among races or peoples as such, nor wound 
the pride of any. We should admit each year a percentage of 
the nationalized and American born representatives of each 
people already here. Then we should exclude individual 
undesirables irrespective of nationality. We should exclude 
not only delinquents, defectives and dependents, but also 
incompetents. Intelligence tests, adapted from those that 
were used for army purposes and that are used in public 
schools, should be employed for selective purposes, and 
would-be immigrants below the grade of “C,” as that grade 
is now understood, should be excluded. 

That these suggestions are for the present purely aca- 
demic is granted and proclaimed. There is not a ghost of 
a chance that Congress or the electorates will pay any at- 
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tention to them. So far as this question is concerned, the 
low grade intelligences and the low grade consciences are 
in full control. Sentimentalism and selfish interest will go 
on consorting, as they have been consorting since Adam 
ate out of the hand of the lady who played in the Garden 
with the devil. 


HHHH 


HE eyes of the nation will be riveted on the four Hs 

of the new Administration—Harding, Hughes, Hoover 
and Hays. We have High Hopes for their future Health 
and Happiness, and we will be disappointed if they do not 
live up to their “initial” promise. 


Must Religion Steer Clear 
of Reform? 


By Shailer Mathews 


T a recent meeting of the National Civic Federation 
A a@ paper was read, pointing out the dangers which 

beset the republic because of radical teachings in 
church and school. Contemporaneously with this there are 
being circulated 25,000 copies of a pamphlet endeavoring 
to show that the new theology tends toward socialism. 
The purpose in both these attempts is the same; that is, to 
show that religion and education are properly identified 
with the status quo or at least such types of social activity 
as do not disturb the status quo in industrial affairs. 

It was to be expected that the mishandling of their good 
fortune by labor leaders during the war should have 
brought about a reaction. Economic, depression, too, always 
breeds reaction as well as radicalism. Nor is a readjust- 
ment of conditions to be avoided or condemned. Every 
broad-minded citizen will appreciate the effort of innumer- 
able employers to make it with the least possible loss to 
their employees and with the least possible destruction of 
those elements of collective bargaining which have proved 
effective in the midst of war. 

‘To an observer who stands just outside the range of 
the weapons of the present industrial combat, one serious 
element in the situation appears to be the aggressive at- 
tempt at suppression of economic debate and the insistence 
that teachers and preachers are to keep outside the field of 
vital social problems. Evidently a teacher of children should 
not become the propagandist of any social theory and no 
person should be allowed to propagate opinions which 
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threaten the destruction of our Government. But suppres- 
sion is no way to cure discontent. The man who would dis- 
miss his preacher because of sympathy with organized 
labor is simply forcing idealists into the party of revolu- 
tion. 

One cannot organize class consciousness without further- 
ing class conflict. This is as true of the capitalist as of the 
Socialist. It may be that there are some occasional clergy- 
men who are Socialists. In a pretty wide acquaintance, how- 
ever, I know of only a very few. It may be that there are 
teachers in state universities who are Bolshevists, but many 
such I think will be hard to find. What the impartial in- 
vestigator will find among clergymen and teachers is a 
growing conviction that economic struggles must ultimately 
be settled on moral grounds and that one fundamental ele- 
ment in morality is the recognition of personal rights and 
personal relations. Few ministers and teachers have any 
definite program to suggest; but they have a spirit to in- 
culeate and to further. They see that if we are to have 
brotherhood in business, one party cannot be a brother and 
the other merely an employee or employer. 

One thing is beyond question: the Gospel must be not 
only praised but applied. If the Gospel means anything, ‘it 
means that God has shown us the way in which history 
must proceed if the calamities of yesterday are not to be 
repeated tomorrow. If the Gospel is really to be applied to 
the world it must be applied to the forces that make the 
world and the issues that divide mankind. 

If such a doctrine is to be condemned as Bolshevism and 
if certain aggressive reactionaries are to silence expres- 
sion of these convictions by an appeal to prejudice, the 
outcome may well arouse apprehension. It is hard to be- 
lieve that we are really threatened with any such foolish 
program. But even the fear of such threat serves to 
strengthen the hands of extremists. The greatest hope 
which we have lies in the development of codperative 
morale. But if the very parties who must help produce such 
morale are to fear loss of freedom and personal self- 
respect, it will be all but impossible to preach codperation. 
The need of sane social leaders with balanced sympathies 
in school and church is too great to risk their being nagged 
into agitators or stifled into mutes. 


Unharvested Fields of Romance 


By Preston Slosson 


Y this time there is probably no country too distant in 
B= and no age too distant in time to have been 

honored by an occasional historical novel. But for 
all that the general current of popular fiction tends to seek 
well-worn channels. This is probably because the novelist 
is in a hurry and finds it more convenient to use a ready- 
made pattern than to think out an original one. We can- 
not blame him unduly for this, for Shakespeare showed the 
same trait. The immortal bard never by any chance in- 
vented a plot if he could find one to steal. But the result is 
such monotony of effect (since it is not everyone who can, 
like Shakespeare, give an old theme a sea-change into 
something rich and strange) that critics have begun to 
eomplain. G. K. Chesterton, for instance, declares that “We 
might almost say that a man is not allowed to write an 
historical novel except about four different historical 
periods, about six different historical characters; and even 
about+them he is not allowed to take any view except that 
taken by other romances on the same subject.” 

The imagination should be given a freer range. The 
chivalry of medieval knights, the legends of Achilles and 
Arthur and Roland, the dashing “cloak and sword” 
romances of Renaissance Italy and France; the fate of 
Mary of Scotland, the turmoils of the French Revolution 
have been adequately treated. Let us leave them alone for 
a time. The mines of romance are richer than the mines 
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of coal, and even where Scott and Dumas have worked a 
vein much good ore still remains, no doubt, but that is 
not sufficient justification for leaving equally rich ores un- 
tapped in neighboring fields. 

Primitive and prehistoric man has been touched by a few 
writers who have described the wars and loves of Ugh-Lomi 
or Wah-Wah and perhaps brought in a fight with a cave 
bear or the invention of fire. But seeing that the prehistoric 
period covers at least nineteen-twentieths of the life of 
mankind there must be many neglected themes for the 
novelist to handle, such as the migrations of the races, the 
life on the fringe of the great ice-sheet which covered all 
northern Europe, the conflict of the stone weapons with 
the new-fashioned bronze. Coming down to historic times 
the whole past of Asia is almost a blank in the fiction cata- 
logs, except for Palestinian lore based on the Bible stories 
or the wars of the Crusaders. The rich and romantic his- 
tory of India before the English came; the strange old 
civilizations of Java and Indo-China; the ancient wars and 
dynasties of China and Japan; the Mongol and Tatar em- 
pires that stretched from the Pacific and the Arctic to the 
Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean; the thousands of 
years of Mesopotamian culture; the life of Persia, Ar- 
menia and Asia Minor between the days of Alexander and 
the coming of the Turk—how many good English novels 
can you recall on any of these themes? 

Turning to Europe, what have the novelists done with 
the sea kings of ancient Crete, even with the Greek legend 
of the Minotaur to give them a lead? Archeologists have 
unearthed material in Crete alone for all the local color to 
supply at least fifty good novels. What of ancient Gaul or 
Spain before the Roman conquest? What of Roman life in 
the provinces? (Of the court of Nero we have, indeed, 
heard more than enough.) The Vikings and Norsemen gen- 
erally have been popular themes, perhaps because their 
own excellent sagas gave a model, but on the Slavic half of 
Europe we have little except translations from Polish and 
Russian writers. For the middle ages we have thousands 
of romances of chivalry and yet even here there are patches 
of neglected soil. A good novel of the peasant revolts, told 
from the peasant point of view and not as mere back- 
ground to the wars of the knights, would be welcome. Nor 
has enough been done with the life of the merchants and 
craftsmen in the medieval towns, tho the gild was surely 
as picturesque an institution as the world has ever known. 

The French Revolution, and indeed all French history 
from the time of Louis XI to the battle of Waterloo, has 
been done some justice, but what about the Russian revolu- 
tion of our own days? If the mild little Reign of Terror of 
1793 has furnished blood and ink for so many pens, why 
did the novelists shrink from the vast upheavals which fol- 
lowed the Russo-Japanese War and launched the Duma, or 
the still vaster civil wars and massacres of the last four 
years? It may be too early for the Great War to produce 
its fiction crop, but there are all sorts of political and eco- 
nomic movements during the last hundred years which the 
popular novelist has overlooked. We have novels about Na- 
poleon and Lincoln; why not about Li Hung Chang and 
Roosevelt? F 

A few daring imaginations have passed outside this 
world or projected themselves into the future. The planet 
Mars and the moon have had due attention, and there have 
been some fantastic speculations as to the development of 
civilization on this earth after our generation has passed. 
But H. G. Wells is almost the only writer of fiction who has 
used the future as a canvas for realistic paintings instead 
of mere fancy sketches, satiric or Utopian. That the whole. 
future of humanity should be monopolized in this way by 
one writer is intolerable. Especially since he adds to it 
something like a monopoly of the infinite suggestions of 
modern science, a monopoly only partly broken by Jules 
Verrie and a few writers of the radium-detective school. In 
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all the discoveries of astronomy, measuring and weighing 
the stars, tracking comets and asteroids, discovering colored 
stars in distant solar systems, what new worlds there are to 
conquer for literature! Physics with its hints of untapped 
energies in the atom which may revolutionize every feature 
of human civilization, biology with its grand epic of organic 
evolution, furnish suggestions innumerable. Science has 
many uses, and not the least of them is: supplying wings to 
the creative imagination. But of what avail are the wings 
if the author does not try them on? Anyone who knows 
how to write a good story and can understand a scientific 
paper has only himself to blame if he is ever at a loss for 
a plot. It is solely due to the laziness or ignorance of ro- 
mancers that most novels have nothing “novel” about them 
but the name. 


Danger Ahead! 


LOYD George and Briand can revise the Turkish 

treaty all they want to respecting financial terms, 
mandates and the like, but if they put Christian popula- 
tions back under Turkish rule they are invoking new 
massacres and new wars, and they will write for them- 
selves a sinister page in history. 


Our Mandate Over Mexico 


By Theodore Marburg 


man who is widely known and universally respected 
A for his balance and fairness said to me recently: 

“Nations do things which, if done by individuals, 
would bar them from the company of gentlemen.” And his 
observation was true. 

More emphasis on duty and less on rights—that is what 
characterizes the best type of individual and society today, 
that is what we must strive for within the state and be- 
tween states if there is really to be a “new order.” Unfor- 
tunately, certain of our political leaders in the United 
States have not as yet familiarized themselves with the 
fact that we cannot lay down a rule of conduct for other 
nations and ourselves claim exemption from it; we cannot 
hope to escape the consequences of another assault on the 
world’s peace unless we agree to submit our own disputes 
with other nations for hearing before we attack them. 

Test the President’s plan for dealing with Mexico 
by this principle. On August 28 he said: “I will not ... 
submit to any wrong against any American citizen 

. by any Government.” “If it (this statement) particu- 
larly applies to Mexico the application has been directed by 
the robbery and murder of hundreds of our own people in 
that unhappy country, etc.” In his speech of acceptance 
(July 22) he discloses his plan for settling our differences 
with Mexico arising from these outrages. They are to be 
resolved by reaching a neighborly understanding. His words 
are: “merely an understanding about respecting our bor- 
ders, about respecting the lives and possessions of Ameri- 
- ean citizens lawfully within the Mexican dominions.” He 
terms the plan simple. I leave the reader to judge whether 
he has not used a most fit word. Is not Mexico, by age-long 
international practice and by specific treaty, already bound 
to this course? And will additional promises heip matters? 
Ah, but perhaps Mr. Harding would couple the new agree- 
ment with threat of punishment! Well, have we not threat- 
ened Mexico again and again? And did we not make two 
unsuccessful attempts—Vera Cruz and the Villa expedi- 
tion—to force her to see the light? 

The leading brigand and his followers having been bought 
off with gifts of land and money, lawlessness has at pres- 
ent subsided. But suppose this condition is temporary and 
we are faced with the necessity of entering Mexico as a 
matter of duty to our own nationals and others whose Gov- 
ernments are prevented by the Monroe Doctrine from act- 
ing! Under which policy would it be wiser to act—the policy 
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of “go it alone” or the policy of international codperation? 
The former means entering Mexico on our own initiative. 
What would be the effect of such a step on the outside 
world? In the light of certain acts of ours in the past, 
would Latin America view it complacently? Would not 
Mexico be the object of more or less sympathy and would 
not our act rally the Mexicans themselves immediately to 
support their Government, good or bad, right or wrong? 

Contrast with this the principle of action under the 
League of Nations. Under the League we would ourselves, 
none the less, be the actors. But we would enter Mexico 
after the case had been considered by the assembled na- 
tions. We would enter it with their approval and as their 
agent. Could our motive then be questioned by Latin 
America, itself party to the understanding because a part 
of the League? And would not the Mexicans themselves 
realize the utter futility of withstanding the united will 
of the world and so be far more apt to do what we ask of 
them? If we are proposing simply to set things right in 
Mexico, under which plan will we accomplish our aim with 
less expenditure of blood and treasure? Of course the an- 
nexationist will want none of this because the expenses of 
an expedition under a mandate would, be shared by the 
nations and there would therefore be far less temptation 
to us to remain in the land as compensation. 

There is still another difference between the two poli- 
cies, a difference of far-reaching import. Granted that we 
are justified in entering Mexico and do so without previous 
submission of the matter to a tribunal and without the 
consent of sister nations. What is there to prevent some 
other Power, ignoring the fact that it was a backward 
country which we entered for the purpose of correcting 
protracted lawlessness, pointing to our example as an ex- 
cuse for its sudden and unauthorized attack on a neighbor? 
Could she be easily convinced of her error? Whereas, if we 
act under a mandate, it is the opinion of the world which 
bids us go forward and similar action in future by another 
nation must await similar sanction. 

The. above is an attempt to discuss the case on its merits. 
But we must not overlook the fact that the Paris Covenant 
actually forbids any nation to attack a sister nation, 
whether within or without the League, until there has been 
a hearing of the dispute; and, after such hearing, it would 
shield from attack any nation which conformed to the judg- 
ment or award. Whether the rest of the world would at- 
tempt to enforce this rule against us is another matter. If 
so disposed, we could no doubt play the role of swash-buck- 
ler in this hemisphere successfully for a longer time than 
did Germany on the Continent. But with a view to pro- 
moting a great principle, if the United States is called 
upon to invade Mexico, let her—powerful as she is and 
able as she is to act alone—seek the approval of her sister 
nations before she takes the step. Mexico, and countries 
which may be the subject of similar polite attentions in 
the future, are far more apt to be dealt with justly by the 
united world than by any single Power. 


Teapot Tempests 

HE little “war” between Panama and Costa Rica seems 

almost like a burlesque of the huge tragedy of the 
Great War, but it has a serious side all the same. From 
just such trivial quarrels the greatest conflicts have sprung. 
In July, 1914, the average American knew as little of 
Serbia as of Costa Rica. On this side of the water there is, 
fortunately, a Power big. enough and benevolent enough to 
prevent the wars of the scrappy little Central American 
republics from developing into Pan-American conflicts; but 
the Balkan States had no Big Brother to make them be- 
have—they had only Big Neighbors to encourage their mis- 
behavior. If -the League of Nations does nothing more than 
quench the little fires, it may thereby prevent them from 
developing into the great conflagrations. 
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The New President 


T eighteen minutes past one o’clock on the afternoon 
Ace March- 4 Warren Gamaliel Harding took the oath 
of office as President of the United States. At his urgent 
request, the ceremony was marked with the utmost sim- 
plicity. There was no military parade and no elaborate 
White House ball to follow. The clear weather permitted 
him to address the crowd from the east portico of the 
Capitol. In the late afternoon the White House ) oe 
were thrown open to the public. 

Vice-President Coolidge was inaugurated in the Senate 
and his address was almost exclusively devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the high duties and privileges of the Senate as 
an organ of government. Vice-President Marshall made 
a speech on his retirement, thanking the Senate for its 
“friendship and good will.” 

President Wilson rode with President-elect Harding from 
the White House to the Capitol, but his state of health did 
not permit him to attend the actual ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. He strongly desired to do so, but his medical advisers 
placed an absolute veto on the plan and, fatigued as he 
was by long hours spent in considering the legislative 
measures passed at the very end of the Congressional ses- 
sion, he was compelled to yield to their judgment. 

President Harding broke a precedent of long standing 
in appearing in person before the executive session of the 
new Senate to urge the confirmation of his appointees to 
the Cabinet. The Senate acted at once, and without dissent, 
on all ten names presented to them. The expected opposi- 
tion to the appointment of Mr. Hoover on the part of some 
Senators did not materialize. Thus.on. the very first day of 
the new Administration every Department had its new 
chief and public business was well under way. 


President Harding Speaks 


RESIDENT Harding’s inaugural address was a fervent 

and eloquent appeal to the spirit of codperation and 
service in facing the great tasks of reconstruction which lie 
before the nation. It did not indicate policies very definitely 
and the voters will probably have to await the first mes- 
sage to Congress to obtain a clear idea of what the new 
Administration intends to accomplish. Some of the more 
significant passages of the address follow: 


The recorded progress of our republic. materially and spirit- 
ually, in itself proves the wisdom of the inherited policy of non- 
involvemént in Old World affairs. Confident of our ability to 
work out our own destiny and iealously guarding our right to do 
so, we seek no part in directing the destinies of the Old World. 
We do not mean to be entangled. We will accept no responsibility 
except as our own conscience and judgment in each instance may 
determine. 

Our eyes never will be blind to a developing menace, our ears 
never deaf to the cal) of civilization. We recognize the new order 
in the world, with the closer contacts which progress has wrought. 
We sense the call of the human heart for fellowship, fraternity 
and codperation. We crave friendship and harbor no hate. But 
America, our America, the America builded on the foundation 
laid by the inspired fathers, can be a party to no permanent 
military alliance. It can enter into no political commitments, nor 
assume any economic obligations or subject our decisions to any 
other than our own authority 

I am sure our own people will not misunderstand nor will the 


world misconstrue. We have no thought to impede the paths to 
closer relationship. We wish to promote understanding. We want 
to do our part in making offensive warfare so hateful that gov- 


ernments and peoples who resort to it must prove the righteous- 
ness of their cause or stand as outlaws before the bar of civiliza- 
tion. 
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We are ready to associate ourselves with the nations of the 
world, great and small, for conference, for counsel, to seek the 
expressed views of world opinion, to recommend a way to approxi- 
mate disarmament and relieve the crushing burdens of military 
and naval establishments. We elect to participate in suggesting 
plans for mediation, conciliation and arbitration, and would 
gladly join in that expressed conscience of progress which seeks 
to clarify and write the laws of international relationship, and 
establish a world court for the disposition of such justiciable 
questions as nations are agreed to submit thereto. In expressing 
aspirations, in seeking practical plans, in translating humanity’s 
new concept of righteousness, justice, and its hatred of war into 
recommended action, we are ready to most heartily unite, but 
every commitment must be made in the exercize of our national 
sovereignty. 

Since freedom impelled, and independence inspired, and na- 
tionality exalted, a world super-government is contrary to every- 
thing we cherish, and can have no sanction by our republic. This 
is not selfishness. It is sanctity. It is not aloofness, it is security. 
It is not suspicion of others, it is patriotic adherence to the things 
which made us what we are. ‘ 

We can reduce the abnormal expenditures and we will. We can 
strike at war taxation and we must. We must face the grim 
necessity with full knowledge that the task is to be solved, and 
we must proceed with a full realization that no statute enacted 
by man can repeal the inexorable laws of nature. Our most dan- 
gerous tendency is to expect too much of government and at the 
same time to do for it too little. 

















International 

“SO THIS IS WASHINGTON!” 
The leaders of the new Administration (for in these days of 
woman suffrage aren’t wives leaders, too?) photographed at the - 
railroad station where President and Mrs. Harding were met on 
their arrival in the capital by Vice-President and Mrs. Coolidge 


The business world reflects the disturbance of war’s reaction: 
Herein flows the life blood of material existence. The economic 
mechanism is intricate and its parts interdependent, and it has 
suffered the shocks and jars incident to abnormal demands, credit 
inflations, and price upheavals. The norma) balances have been 
impaired, the channels of distribution have been clogged, the 
relations of labor and management have been strained. We must 
seek the readjustment with care and courage. Our people must 
give and take. Prices must reflect the receding fever of war 
activities. 

Perhaps we never shall know the old levels of wage 
again, because war invariably readjusts compensations and the 
necessaries of life will show their inseparable relationship, but 
we must strive for normalcy to reach stability. All the penalties 
will not be light nor evenly distributed. . ; 

Today as never before, when people are seeking trade, restora- 
tion and expansion, we must adjust our tariffs to the new order. 











International 


THE TWENTY-NINTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TAKING THE INAUGURAL OATH 
President Harding’s hand is raised as he swears “to preserve, protect and defend the constitution.” Chief Justice White, who swore 
in the new President, is facing him, also with upraised hand, at the extreme left of this photograph. Between them is the historic 
Bible used at the inauguration of George Washington; President Harding took his oath of office on the passage in it which reads: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” At the extreme right 
of this picture is Vice-President Coolidge; midway between him and the President stands Senator Philander C. Knox 


We seek participation in the world’s exchanges because therein 
lies our way to widening influence and the triumphs of peace. We 
know full well we cannot sell where we do not buy, and we can- 
not sell successfully where we do not carry. 

Opportunity is calling not alone for the restoration but for 
a new era in production, transportation and-trade. We shall 
answer it best by meeting the demand of a surpassing home 
market, by promoting self-reliance in production, and by bidding 
enterprise, genius, and efficiency to carry our cargoes in Ameri- 
can bottoms to the marts of the world. sss 

If I felt that there is to be sole responsibility in the executive 
for the America of tomorrow, I should shrink from the burden. 
But there are a hundred millions, with common concern and 
shared responsibility, answerable to God and country. The re- 
public summons them to their duty and I invite codperation. 


Congress Closes 


HE Sixty-sixth Congress came to an end at the same 

time as President Wilson’s Administration. Much of 
its work was left undone, owing to the great pressure of 
business in the “short session” and the unfortunate Con- 
gressional habit of postponing important measures to the 
last moment. The vitally important measures for regulat- 
ing the coal industry and the packing industry failed to ob- 
tain timely action and will have to be re-introduced in the 
next Congress. The naval appropriation bill was held up 
in the Senate by the opposition of Senator Borah and other 
advocates of disarmament. The bill for reapportionment 
of Congressional representation according to the new census 
was lost in the shuffle. The budget bill suffered a similar 
fate. Thousands of nominations submitted by President 
Wilson were not acted on by the Senate. 

Other measures passed Congress but were killed by 
President Wilson, either by direct veto or by the “pocket 
veto”—refusal to sign. The much-discussed immigration 
bill, limiting the number of immigrants from any country 
‘to 3 per cent of the number from that country already 
resident in the United States, reached President Wilson at 
the very end of the session and he did not sign it. The 
whole question of immigration, therefore, will have to be 
reopened and considered at length in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress. President Wilson also gave a pocket veto to the 
army appropriation bill, which reduced the strength of the 
army to a lower point than Secretary Baker considered 
desirable. 

The tariff on agricultural products was directly vetoed 
by the President and the attempt to pass it over his veto 
was a failure. In a vigorous message he not only attacked 
the particular measure in question, but denounced the gen- 


eral policy of a high protective tariff at a time when 
Europe can pay her indebtedness to us only in commodity 
exports and when “It would strike a blow at the large and 
successful efforts which have been made by many of our 
great industries to place themselves on an export basis.” 
This message, which was almost Wilson’s last important 
word as President, is therefore a last defiant challenge by 
the great Democratic statesman to the’ cardinal - doctrine 
of protection cherished by his political opponents. 

Altho the winter short session accomplished little beyond 
passing routine appropriation bills, the Sixty-sixth Congress 
as a whole has made a great deal of history. According to 
Frank Mondell of Wyoming, who has been again chosen by 
the Republican caucus as floor leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Congress reduced estimates of expenditure 
during its two years of existence by the enormous sum of 
$3,323,814,607.74. It returned the railroads to private own- 
ership and enacted the Transportation Act under which 
they are now administered. It repealed the war time laws, 
and passed many laws for pensions, compensation to 
wounded veterans, vocational education and other acts 
“liquidating” the war; but all measures granting a gen- 
eral bonus to soldiers have failed, owing to the difficulty 
of finding revenues with which to finance such plans. The 
equal suffrage amendment and the Volstead Prohibition 
Act were among the most important achievements of the 
first after-war Congress. Various laws relating to the civil 
service were passed, and the pay of postal employees con- 
siderably increased. The army was placed on a peace-time 
footing, on the basis of voluntary military service. Other 
important legislation, relating to the merchant marine, the 
Federal banking system, leases of coal and oil land and the 
conservation of water power marked the work of Con- 
gress. The Senate defeated the Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many; but the attempt of Congress to declare peace out- 
side the Treaty by simple resolution was killed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. A budget bill was also passed and vetoed and 
the attempt to reénact it in an amended form failed for 
lack of time in the winter session. Perhaps the greatest 
unsolved question, next to the conclusion of peace, passed 
on to the next Congress is the revenue question. There is 
general discontent with the existing taxes, especially the 
excess profits tax, but Congress has not yet made up its 
mind as to what should be substituted for the present 
forms of taxation. 

Congress ended its work in an atmosphere of deep sad- 
ness, due to the death of the former Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives, Champ 
Clark of Missouri. He died on 
March 2, almost at the close of 
his Congressional term, for he 
failed of reélection last No- 
vember. 

Representative Clark entered 
Congress in 1893 and served 
with but one brief _inter- 
ruption to 1921. From 1911 to 
1919 he was Speaker of the 
House and made himself deeply 
beloved by both Republicans and 
Democrats because of his com- 
petence and fairness as Speak- 
er and his genial and kindly 
personality. In 1912 he aspired 
to the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency and obtained 
for many ballots a clear ma- 
jority in the party convention, 
but he could not obtain the 
necessary two-thirds and was 
forced to give way to Governor 
Wilson of New Jersey. He 
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© J. H. Donahey 
Another phase of the labor problem 
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As more than once has hap- 
pened, President Wilson gave 
an answer which  surprized 
everybody. He announced thru 
Secretary Tumulty that “at the 
conclusion of his term of office 
he would resume the practice of 
law, forming a partnership with 
Secretary of State Bainbridge 
Colby.” The new firm of Wilson 
& Colby will have offices in New 
York City and Washington, 
D. C., and both men will apply 
for admission to the District of 
Columbia bar. Most people have 
forgotten that Woodrow Wilson 
was ever a lawyer, and during 
his campaigns it was frequently 
urged against him that he was a 
“mere college professor” who 
had spent his life in “academic 
seclusion” and lacked the practi- 
cal legal training which most of 
our other Presidents have had. 
It is true that it is many years 











ascribed his defeat to Mr. 
Bryan, whom he never forgave, tho he became recon- 
ciled to his victorious rival and supported President Wil- 
son’s administration on the majority of issues, the most 
notable exception being his violent opposition to the “selec- 
tive draft” system of recruiting during the war. 


Wilson & Colby 


“ HAT to do with our ex-Presidents” has long been 
a matter of discussion in the press. John Quincy 
Adams and Theodore Roosevelt remained in active politics 
after their terms had expired, but the rule has been for an 
outgoing President to retire from politics and either spend 
the ensuing years in leisure and the writing of memoirs or 
take up some quiet and dignified profession. Our only liv- 
ing ex-President, prior to March 4, became Professor Taft 
of Yale University. There was much speculation as to 
what the next ex-President would do. Would he return to 
academic life and become Professor Wilson once again, ‘or 
devote his time to the preparation of a history of the Paris 
Peace Conference, or carry on propaganda for the League 
of Nations and world peace, or take the probable advice 
of his doctor and restore his health by a long vacation? 





since he was in active practice. 
But after his graduation from Princeton in 1879 he 
studied law at the University of Virginia and graduated 
there in 1881. For several months thereafter he practised 
law in Atlanta, Georgia, as the junior partner of the firm 
of Reinick & Wilson. Then he returned to academic life, 
took a post-graduate course at Johns Hopkins and in 1885 
accepted a position as associate professor of history and 
political economy at Bryn Mawr. Lawyer Wilson had dis- 
appeared, not to return for nearly forty years. 


Policeman Hughes 


HE first act of the new Secretary of State was to put 

an end to the little war between the republics of 
Panama and Costa Rica by means of stiff diplomatic notes 
to both belligerent countries. The abrupt intervention of 
the United States provoked some anti-American demon- 
strations in both Panama and Costa Rica, for both peoples, 
however ill-prepared for war, are not lacking in military 
ardor. But the two Governments promptly withdrew their 
troops beyond the frontier fixed by the arbitral decision of 
Chief Justice White and announced a suspension of hos- 
tilities. 
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Porter County, Indiana, loaded the first carload of the 15,000,000 bushels of corn pledged by American farmers to relieve the: 


starving peoples of Europe and China 
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Before peace could be restored a number of skirmishes 
took place between the forces of the two republics. At 
Coto the Panama forces captured three small Costa Rican 
vessels and a number of prisoners. Thereupon Costa Rica 
undertook a new invasion, along the Atlantic coast, and 
entered the state of Bocas Del Toro. United States war- 
ships were ordered to patrol the coast on both sides of the 
isthmus near the PanamaCosta Rica boundary. The Cen- 
tral American republics of Salvador, Guatemala and Hon- 
duras sent messages to Costa Rica expressing their sym- 
pathy with the Costa Rican cause. 

The Costa Rican case is that in attempting to occupy 
Coto the nation was but claiming its rights under the 
boundary award made by Chief Justice White of the United 
States Supreme Court. The invasion of Bocas Del Toro on 
the opposite coast was not an attempt to grab territory, 
but a purely military measure, made necessary by the coun- 
ter-attack of Panama on Coto; and, as soon as the United 
States had intervened, the troops in this region were with- 
drawn behind the Sixaola river, niarking the boundary on 
the Atlantic side of the isthmus. 

The case for Panama is that the award of Justice White 
went beyond the terms of the arbitral agreement and was 
therefore invalid and had never been accepted by Panama. 
In a time of complete peace, Costa Rica, taking advantage 
of the unarmed condition of Panama, had begun war by 
occupying Coto and had continued it by invading territory 
which belonged to Panama without question. The Govern- 
ment of Panama agreed to the armistice, but refused to 
recognize the boundary claimed by Costa Rica under the 
award of Justice White; proposing instead arbitration by 
the League of Nations or by a special commission of South 
American jurists. The League of Nations has thus far re- 
fused to intervene, recognizing the right of the United 
States under the Monroe Doctrine to restore peace by 
direct mediation. Had the United States refused or failed 
to do so, the conflict would unquestionably have come before 
the League for settlement, as both republics are Member 
States. 


Yap and the League 


HE Council of the League of Nations has replied to 

the note of Secretary Colby protesting against the 
Japanese occupation of the island of Yap. Two main points 
are brought out in the reply; that the United States Gov- 
ernment by holding itself apart from the League of Na- 
tions had “complicated” the situation, and that the island 
of Yap had been awarded to Japan not by the League but 
by the Allied and Associated Powers, acting as belliger- 
ents, and that the duty of the League was simply to de- 
termine the terms of the mandate. The note declared: 

The League of Nations Council would remind your excellency 
that the allocation of all the mandated territories is a function 
of the Supreme Council and not of the Council of the League. 
The League is concerned not with the allocation, but with the 
administration of these territories. Having been notified in the 
name of the Allied and associated powers that all the islands 
north of the equator had been allocated to Japan, the Council of 


the League merely fulfilled its responsibility of defining the terms 
of the mandate. 


Consequently, if a misunderstanding exists as to the allocation 
of the Island of Yap that misunderstanding would seem to be 
between the principal Allied powers rather than between the 
United States and the League. However, in view of the American 
contention- the Council of the League has hastened to forward 
the American note to the governments of France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan. 

The note further made reference to the American pro- 
tests against the mandates over former Turkish posses- 
sions, especially as concerning American oil rights in Meso- 
potamia. The Council of the League promises that “No 
conclusions will be reached with regard to ‘A’ mandates 
until the United States Government has had an oppor- 
tunity to express its views.” Class A mandates are those 
covering the former possessions of Turkey. 
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What Germany Offered 


FTER the Allies had fixed the amount of the German 

indemnity at 226,000,000,000 gold marks or their 
equivalent, to be paid in annual installments over a period 
of forty-two years, plus an amount equal to 12 per cent of 
Germany’s annual exports, they called in the German 
delegates to consultation. The view of the Allies was that 
the German delegates should discuss details of the plan 
and reach an agreement as to the method and form of 
payment. The view of the Germans was different. They re- 
garded themselves free to offer new proposals on behalf of 
their Government. 

Dr. Simons, chief of the German delegation to the Lon- 
don conference, made the following counter-proposals: (a) 
that the indemnity be fixed at 50,000,000,000 gold marks; 
(b) that Germany be credited with 20,000,000,000 gold 
marks for payments already mede, leaving only 30,000,- 
000,000 marks still to be paid; (c} that Germany should re- 
tain Upper Silesia; (d) that Germany be freed from all 
commercial restrictions; (e) that an international loan of 
8,000,000,000 marks be extended to Germany to get her 
industries started. According to the first reports in the 
American press the 30,000,000,000 marks were to be the 
whole of Germany’s payment; amounting to less than one- 
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seventh: of what the Allies demanded—an offer which 
would have been absurd to the point of insult. But fuller 
despatches made it plain that this sum was considered only 
as the principal, and that Germany acknowledged her lia- 
bility for interest on any part of the sum that remained 
unpaid. Even so, this offer was so unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of the Allies that they rejected it without 
consideration and demanded that the Germans prepare 
new proposals. In the meantime the Allied Premiers con- 
sulted with their military advisers as to the means of 
coercion to be employed in case the German Government 
remained obdurate. 


What Lloyd George Replied 


REMIER Lloyd George made the answer of the Allies 

to the German counter-proposals. Since the English 
point of view with respect to reparations is much more 
moderate than the French, it was probably considered best 
that a stern message should come from the British 
Premier; thus letting the Germans know that the Allies 
stood together in rejecting the German proposals. 

“The Allied Governments,” said Lloyd George, “consider 
that the statement made by Dr. Simons on behalf of the 
German Government constitutes a definite challenge of 
the fundamental conditions of the Treaty of Versailles and 
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must be dealt with accordingly.” He pointed out that the 
indemnity proposals of the Allies represented a mitigation 
of the terms of the Treaty with the intent to “induce an 
amicable settlement with Germany.” But the fundamental 
basis of the Treaty must not be challenged. This basis was 
that Germany was responsible for the war and therefore 
liable to payment for the devastation caused by it. In the 
Franco-Prussian war Germany had insisted that the entire 
costs of the war fall on France on the theory that France 
had been the aggressor. But the Allies today were more 
moderate than the Germans in 1871, because they recog- 
nize that “The war charges of the Allied countries are so 
enormous that it would be quite impossible to ask any 
country, any single country, to bear them.” The Treaty of 
Versailles demands only “that Germany shall pay repara- 
tion in respect of the charges cast upon our respective 
countries by material damages to property and by in- 
juries inflicted upon the lives and limbs of inhabitants.” 
Then he summarized the destruction wrought by the in- 
vading armies in France and Belgium, to emphasize the 
extent to which reparation must be made. In France 20,603 
factories were destroyed. 1659 communes or townships were 
devastated and several thousand more destroyed in part. 
319,269 houses were wholly destroyed, and 313,675 wrecked 
in part. 8000 kilometers of railway, nearly 5000 bridges, 
52,000 kilometers of roadway were destroyed. 
Also, the coal production of France 
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to the many concessions already ‘made, but the present 
counter-proposals were “an offense and an exasperation.” 
He reminded the Germans that they had broken their 
pledge to punish German officers guilty of crimes against 
the laws of war, that they have evaded and postponed dis- 
armament and had failed to make the required preliminary 
payments on reparations. 


Coercing Germany 


FTER Premier Lloyd George had rejected the German 
proposals Dr. Simons made yet another effort to reach 

an agreement. He was embarrassed by the fact that in- 
structions from his home Government rigidly limited his 
power to make concessions. He had to say “My people will 
not have the Paris figures” and that “our figures” must 
be taken as a basis. But in matters of detail he offered 
concessions, and offered them in a courteous and concilia- 
tory form. He renewed his former suggestion that German 
labor be made use of in rebuilding the devastated regions 
of France and proposed that a temporary agreement for 
annual reparations payments be reached for five years; the 
full sum to be ascertained at the end of that period. But 
these new proposals were still burdened with the old 
conditions: that Upper Silesia remain German, that equal 
trade opportunities be granted to Germany in the markets 
of the world, and that a large loan 





was reduced by 21,000,000 tons a 
year, or about half the annual 
production. In many cases _ fac- 
tories were wrecked not in military 
operations or from military neces- 
sity, but with the deliberate and 
avowed purpose of decreasing French 
and Belgian commercial competition 
after the war. The flax industry was 
wholly ruined. Germany went thru 
the war without suffering serious in- 
vasion and her: factories - were -ready 
for work when peace returned. 
“Therefore unless reparation is made 
by Germany it means that the vic- 
tors will pay the price of defeat and 
the vanquished will reap the fruits of 
victory.” 

Other nations besides France and 
Belgium suffered German depreda- 
tions. Great Britain, for example, had 
8,000,000 tons of shipping sunk by 
the submarines. 

But the property loss was not the 
only economic loss to the Allies. 
France lost 1,400,000 killed and had 
to pay pensions to 3,500,000 people. 
The British Empire lost nearly a 
million killed and must pay pensions 
to 1,700,000 people. Moreover, Ger- 
many has not imposed on her citizens 
the heavy taxation which the Allies 
have had to bear. 

In face of all these conditions the 
German offer is “Not one-fourth of 








be advanced to Germany. Lloyd 
George was compelled to inform Dr. 
Simons, very regretfully, that the 
Allies could no longer delay measures 
of coercion. Dr. Simons announced 
that in that case Germany would ap- 
peal to the League of Nations against 
the penalties with which it was men- 
aced. 

At command of Marshal Foch, 
troops advanced beyond the Rhine 
to the occupation of the cities 
of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Ruh- 
rort, in the neighborhood of the 
great iron and coal region of the 
Ruhr. This was the first step in coer- 
cion, but many remained in reserve 
in case Germany continued to prove 
obdurate. Thus it, has been proposed 
to make the Rhine a customs fron- 
tier, and to levy. special duties on 
imports from Germany. President 
Ebert protested against the invasion 
of the Allies, but urged the German 
people to endure it with calmness. 

The relation of the United States 
to the coercion of Germany is some- 
what uncertain. Owing to the failure 
of the Senate to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles we are still in a “state 
of war” with Germany; in fact, we 
are the only nation that is so. We still 
maintain a small army of occupation 
on the Rhine. But neither our tech- 
nical belligerency nor our participa- 








the sum required to repair the dam- 
age, and that only on condition that 


© Keystone View 


tion in the occupation of German 
provinces west of the Rhine at all 


those who need it most find it out of 
their own -pockets first, on highly 
privileged terms”—a reference to the 
German proposal of a loan. The Al- 
lies would, Lloyd George declared, 
willingly consider alternative methods 
of payment, a shorter period for the 
indemnity, or any other modification 
of the reparations terms, in addition 


GERMANY’S SPOKESMAN, DR. SIMONS 


“As to the Entente reparation demands, 
they are utterly impossible, and I shall 
say so in London. Common sense was on 
strike when they were concocted.” This 
preliminary speech of State Secretary 
Simons’s was received with enthusiastic 
approval in Berlin, but when he took the 
same stand in his counter-proposals to the 
representatives of the Allied governments 
it invoked the stern rejoinder of Premier 
Lloyd George summarized on this page 





obliges our Government to take part 
in an advance beyond the Rhine or 
in any other measures of coercion 
which the Allies may undertake. All 
that lies in the discretion of President 
Harding, Secretary Hughes and Con- 
gress. On the other hand, to make a 
separate peace just now would seem 
to encourage German resistance. 
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Westward the Course of Empire 


The center of population of the 
United States, according to the census 
of 1920, is located in the extreme 
southeastern corner of Owen County, 
Indiana, 8.3 miles southeast of the 
town of Spencer; or, in more exact 
terms, where the parallel of latitude 39 
degrees, 10 minutes and 21 seconds 
north intersects the meridian of longi- 
tude 86 degrees, 43 minutes and 15 sec- 
onds west. It is 9.8 miles west and one- 
fifth of a mile north of its location in 
1910. 

The center of population has been 
moving westward ever since the first 
census, tho never before by so short a 
stride. Indeed if it had not been for 
the big increase in California the west- 
ward movement of the “average Ameri- 
can” might not have marched at all 
for the last decade. By the census of 
1790 the center of population was a 
little east of Baltimore, Maryland. It 
passed west of the Federal capital by 
1810. It kept moving westward thru 
West Virginia and Ohio at a pretty 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Apparently there is cause for pride in hav- 
ing the center of population of the United 
States suddenly located in your. front 
yard or thereabouts. Eventually, perhaps, 
scientific calculation will place it accurate- 
ly at a little distance from Mr. John Her- 
rin’s farm outside of Whitehall, Indiana. 
But for the present the spot is supposed 
to be somewhere on the farm land, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Herrin are a famous couple 


regular gait with each new census, go- 
ing from forty to eighty miles each ten 
years. 

In 1890 it entered Indiana, where 
it has been ever since. From 1890 
to 1900 for the first time the westward 
march of the population slackened and 
a step of only 14.6 miles was made, but 
the development of irrigation in the 
far west from 1900 to 1910 caused a 
stride of thirty-nine miles, landing the 
center of population in Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

If the population of the United 
States (apart from colonies and other 
dependencies) were evenly distributed 
over the country the center of popula- 
tion would be identical with the center 
of area, which is in northeastern Kan- 
sas. The distance between the two 
points is thus a measure of the de- 
gree to which the East is more densely 
populated than the West. As so much 
of the West is covered with mountain 
and dry plateau, it is probable that the 
center of population will halt long be- 
fore it gets to Kansas; indeed, at the 
present slow rate, it will be a long 
time before it even reaches the Missis- 
sippi, whereabouts, no doubt, it will 
some day come to rest. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
about the general movement of the 
center of population is that it has 
kept to a straight westward track, 
whether it moved fast or slow, and has 
never swung far north or south. In 
other words, the balance of voting 
power between the East and West is 
always changing; the balance between 
the North and South always remains 
about the same. \ 


Wait Till You Drive a 
Zebrule! 


The opening up within the last few 
years of Central and Eastern Africa 
has shown that zebras, instead of be- 
ing nearly extinct, still exist in large 
numbers along the Tana River and in 
Ukama. A possible substitute for the 
mule has been fovnd in crossing of 
zebras with horses. The hybrid is 
called a zebrule. It sometimes shows 
the zebra stripes distinctly, but the 
general color is more like that of a 
horse. 

The zebrules average fourteen hands 
in hight, and they are very active 
and intelligent, and better tempered 
than the mule. The Indian Government 
has tried them for mountain battery 
work at Quetta and they are also being 
tested in France for general pur- 
poses. 




















FULL STEAM AHEAD 


According to this 
chart prepared by 
the National Marine 
League the percent- 
age of our overseas 
commerce carried in 
our own ships has ° 
been increasing 
steadily since 1910. 
But we are still far 
below 1810 














Quarterings 


Three thousand one hundred Americans 
visited Japan in the first six months of 
1920. 

e**% 

The Paris Chamber of Commerce has in- 
stituted Esperanto courses in commercial 
schools. 

Ok OK 

A group of poetry lovers has planned a 
“national home” for wandering poets in 
Milwaukee. 

+3 : 

Before a San Francisco court a blood 
test was used to prove parentage, estab- 
lishing a new precedent in jurisprudence. 

+2 


A British expedition has obtained per- 
mission from the authorities in Tibet to 
climb Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
peak in the world and never ascended as 
yet. 

KOK 

The French Government has started to 
build at Sainte Assise the largest wireless 
telegraph station in the world; capable of 
transmitting 24,000 words an hour and of 
receiving 60,000. 

KOK 

The Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals has issued 
a report denouncing the ‘contemptuous 
treatment of the Protestant ministry by 
some cartoonists.” 

ese 

The National Child Health Council has 
just been formed, the member organizations 
being the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, the American Red Cross, the Child 
Health Organization of America, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, the Nation- 
al Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
and the National Tuberculosis Association. 

oro 


Thirty thousand motor cars and trucks 
are owned by thé state governments of 


‘the United States, including 4500 passen- 


ger automobiles at the disposal of officials. 
Ten thousand cars and trucks are owned 
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by municipalities; Los An- 
geles leading with 370. 
Pet 


The average salary of per- 
sons in Government employ is 
$1176 a year, not counting 
special bonuses. 

ee 

The Sultan of Liang-Llang 
has bequeathed his domain to 
a citizen of Massachusetts who 
formerly served as a sergeant 
of marines in the Philippines. 

ees 


It has been proposed to send 
coal from the Pennsylvania 
mines to New York City by 
underground tubes; forcing 
the coal by water pressure 
thru fourteen inch pipes. Ex- 
perts say this would be cheap- 
er than the present rail trans- 
port. 


At Every Turn 


By Prof. W. B. Bailey Go back of the photograph, and the daguerreotype, and the 
painted portrait, and back and back some more, to this earliest 
known portrait study, dating from 2300 B. C.—the likeness of 
Ibi-Sin, whom we know from the Bible as Ur of the Chaldees. 
The portrait, on a clay postage stamp or seal, is one of a collec- 
tion of Babylonian clay tablets in the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. It is especially interesting first as the earliest discovered 
attempt at realistic portraiture, and second as an indication to 
archeologists of the physical type of the Sumerians, who were a 


of Yale University 


For the past five years it 
has been necessary for me 
to travel weekly during the 
summer months between 
two cities in New England 
separated by about sixty 
miles. In bad weather I 
often went by train, but in good 
weather by automobile over the state 
highway. On each side of the railroad 
track and along the highway were scat- 
tered signboards advertising and ex- 
tolling the virtues of various articles. 
My interest in these signboards in- 
creased until I finally decided to count 
and classify them according to the 
character of the article advertised. 
There were somewhat over seven hun- 
dred signboards which were large 
enough to be read easily from a mov- 
ing train and at a considerable dis- 
tance. Many of them covered a whole 
side or end of a barn or tobacco shed, 
while none of them included in this list 
was less than six or eight feet square. 
No attention was paid to small signs 
nailed to fences or telegraph poles. The 
result of this classification is shown in 
the illustration. The size of the sign- 
board depicted varies directly with the 
number of times this class of articles 
was advertised along the road. Thus, 
there were about four times as many 
signboards advertising automobiles, 


tires and automobile accessories as 
there were advertising household fur- 
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non-Semitic race 


nishings, such as furniture, stoves, 
lighting fixtures, etc. These seven hun- 
dred signboards classified according to 
the articles advertised were as follows: 


Per Cent 
Automobiles, tires and accessories...... 21 
COU on ctv cceunccepeesocseresd ivan 
Cigars, cigarets and tobacco .........-. 15 
DE p-cuksckudeeads nied benrenenseeeuns 12 
Medical and proprietary articles....... 9 
DED. aunties eos500400508666b000e0% 9 
MES nn bcc conendoccunceccecece« 7 
Household furnishings .....--....+++. 6 
EE cp csr aches eeen ee en 5 


Along the highway the frequency of 
automobile advertisements was far 
higher than along the railroad. The 
same was true with advertisements of 
hotels, beverages, and proprietary ar- 
ticles. The other items in the group 
were more heavily represented in the 
signs along the railroads. Clothing, ho- 
tels and household furnishings were al- 
most the only cases in which the trav- 
eler was urged to patronize a particu- 
lar establishment. The tourist was ad- 
vised to purchase a certain tire, brand 
of cigarettes, or toilet powder, but in 
very few cases was he directed to any 
particular store. The principal change 
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which has occurred in the 
frequency of these signs 
during the past two years 
has been the increase in the 
advertisements of automo- 
biles and hotels, and a de- 
crease in the advertise- 
ments of beverages. Two 
years ago almost every bev- 
erage sign advertised an 
intoxicant. These have now 
all but disappeared or been 
repainted to advertize some 
different article. In very 
few cases has a near-beer 
advertisement taken the, 
place of the original article. 
In about a dozen cases 
these signboards, even when 
in the country, were illum- 
inated at night by a flood- 
light. The ingenuity of 
these advertisers is evident 
from the location of the 
signs as they were always 
most numerous at a curve 
in the road where they 
stared at one making a 
turn. Thus located, auto- 
mobile headlights can pick 
these signs up at night, and 
they stand out distinctly. 


The Wisdom of the East 


Some Chinese proverbs collected by 
Roy Chapman Andrews, and handed 
on by him to a recent meeting of the 
Dutch Treat Club in New York City. 

If you bow at all, bow low. 

A man thinks he knows—but a 
woman knows better. 

Free sitters at the play always 
grumble most. 

I have seen not one who loves vir- 
tue as he loves beauty. 

Only imbeciles want credit for the 
achievements of their ancestors, — 

The faults which a man condenins 
out of office he commits when in. © 

No image maker worships the 
gods. He knows what they are made 
of. . , 

One more good man on earth is 
better than an extra angel in heaven. 

It is not the wine which makes a 
man drunk—it is the man himself. 

If you suspect a man, don’t ie 
ploy him—if you employ him, : 't 
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suspect him. * 
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An advertising guide to almost any American automobile highway. The size of any single sign in the chart compared to the sizes 


of the others is an indication of the relative frequency with which its class of commodity was advertised on a sixty mile stretch 





of road between two New England cities 
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Labor Loses the Right 
to Strike 


(Continued from page 284) 


gress” when it passed the Clayton 
amendment to the Sherman act? It 
could have intended only one of two 
things: either to remedy certain evils 
and abuses that had grown up under 
the anti-trust law, or to pass off on 
the labor unions the gold brick the 
Clayton act has turned out to be. 

When the anti-trust law was passed 
in 1890 the leaders of labor were given 
a certain pledge. It was the identical 
pledge given when the Lever law was 
enacted during the war: namely, that 
the provisions of the act would not 
apply to combinations of workers. 

In the earlier instance, however, the 
unions safeguarded themselves against 
a violation of the pledge by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government by se- 
curing a protective amendment to the 
Sundry Civil bill, an amendment which 
has been carried in that annual appro- 
priation measure ever since. The 
amendment provided that no part of 
the funds appropriated for the De- 
partment of Justice should be used for 
the prosecution of workers’ associa- 
tions, organized not for profit, but for 
the betterment of the condition of their 
members, as combinations in restraint 
of trade. 

However, the privilege of bringing 
suits under the Sherman act was not 
restricted to the Government. It was 
extended to private interests, which 
might also wish to bring actions in 
the Federal courts for damages result- 
ing from restraints of trade. Thus the 
Sherman law, aimed against combina- 
tions of capital, soon became an 
efficient instrument in the hands of 
employers for legal persecution of com- 
binations of workers. 

Congress gave no attention at first 
to the cry of labor against “govern- 
ment by injunction.” It was only in 
1906, when the unions organized along 
political lines to “elect labor’s friends 
and defeat labor’s enemies” among 
candidates for Congress, that the cam- 
paign of the parliamentarians began 
to make substantial progress. 

The Clayton act, containing labor’s 
“Bill of Rights,” was signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, October 15, 1914, with a 
golden pen afterward presented to 
Samuel Gompers. 

Congress had substituted its will for 
the opinions of different Federal 
judges. It had recognized in law that 
“the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce” in 
which employers could have a property 
interest entitled to protection by the 
Federal courts. There was no question, 
the workers were told, that the normal 
weapons of the unions were thereby 
guaranteed. 

The Supreme Court held in the Dan- 
bury case that the action of 186 hatters 
in organizing a secondary boycott 


against dealers in hats produced under 
non-union conditions at a plant against 
which they were striking constituted 
an illegal restraint of trade under the 
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We Asked 1,000 Men— 


“What is your conception of the ideal shaving 
cream?” 
By V. K. Cassady, B.S., M.S., Chief Chemist 


For many years we have been 
making the ideal toilet soap. We 
blended palm and olive oils —the 
balmy cosmetics of age-old fame. 
And millions of people have adopted 
this Palmolive Soap. 

Six years ago we started to embody 
this blend in a shaving cream. And 
the first step was to ask a thousand 
men the virtues they wanted in it. 

These were their requirements: 


First, a quick shave 

Nine-tenths of those men wanted 
quick shaves, above all. They did 
not like long brushing, finger rub- 
bing, hot towels and delay. 

So we made a cream which acts 
in one minute. Within that time the 
average beard absorbs 15% of water. 
And that is enough. This result is 
due to almost instant oil removal— 
the oil that coats the beard. 


Next, liberal lather 


Next, they wanted liberal lather. 
And they wanted a little of the soap 
to go far. 

So we developed a cream which 
multiplies itself 250 times in lather. 
A bit on the brush—only one-half 
gram—suffices for a shave. A single 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING 
CREAM 
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tube of Palmolive Shaving Cream 
serves for 152 shaves. 


Lather that remains 


Then they wanted a lather which 
maintains itself without drying on 
the face. 

So we perfected a lather which 
maintains its creamy fulness for ten 
minutes. That is ample time. This 
lather does not need replacement. 


‘A soothing soap 

They wanted a soothing shaving 
cream. They wanted a lubricated 
razor, no irritation, a pleasant after- 
effect. 

The best way ever known to those 
ends is our blend of palm and olive 
oils. The lather is a lotion in itself. 


We made 130 creams 


Weare experts in soap making. But 
it took us 18 months to attain this 
ideal shaving cream. We made up and 
tested 130 formulas. Thus step by step 
we attained these supremacies, and the 
best shaving cream in existence. 

Now we ask you to test it. Learn 
in how many ways it excels. It will 
lead the way to a lifetime of delight- 
ful shaves. 

Send the coupon for a trial tube. 





10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and ad- 
dress and mail to 


Palmolive Company, Dept. 174 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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The Choice of the Well- 
Informed 





STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
(Model No. 24) 


Speed, ease of operation, 
durability, dependability, 
are salient qualities in the 
Fox Standard Typewriter. 





Conforming to every standard 
requirement, yet the Fox pos- 
sesses many points of superi- 
ority which are exclusive. 


See your local Fox dealer. 
If none in your town, write 
us direct. 


Our new catalog is ready—Send for it 





TYPEWRITER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, quick, 
durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
Columns. Saves time, brain work and 
9 errors, 65,000 pleased owners. Fully 
Guaanteed. Price $3.50. Delivered. With 


3 \": AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 





METAL OPERATING BANDS, §5. Delivered, 
Agents wanted. Immediate shipment made. Send your order now. 


J. H. Bassett & Co., Dept. 166, 1458 Hollywood Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 











HONOR ROLLS 
MISTORICAL TABLETS 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


























"Ab "Pere’s the kindof 
| a I need to keep 
my accounts” 





Shows simple and scientific meth- 
ods of keeping all kinds of busi- 
ness records, in loose-leaf books. 


Send for Our 144-Page FREE } 
Book 


It’s FREE for the asking and is 
full of helpful information on 
record-keeping for office, factory 
and store. Write today. 


John C. Moore Corporation | 


Manufacturers of Loose-Leaf and 
Bound Record-Keeping Devices. 
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Sherman act. It held further that the 
employer was entitled to the triple 
damages allowed by that act. The 
homes of the hatters, many of whom 
had become too old to work while the 
case was in litigation, were sold and 
their savings seized to satisfy the 
court’s award of $248,000. 

In the Duplex case the Supreme 
Court, notwithstanding the Clayton 
act, has again outlawed the “second- 
ary boycott.” 

While it refuses to apply the Sher- 
man act literally against combinations 
of capital, the Supreme Court does 
apply it and the Clayton act literally 
against combinations of workers. It 
points out that labor unions were given 
protection from prosecution as labor 
trusts only when “lawfully carrying 
out their legitimate objects.” It finds 
further that the injunction section of 
the Clayton act forbids issuance of 
restraining orders only when the 
unions employ “peaceful” and “lawful” 
methods. 

The act contains no definition of 
these terms. Who then decides what 
objects of labor are lawful and legiti- 
mate and what methods peaceful and 
lawful? The Federal courts. The Su- 
preme Court says that in its opinion 
the “secondary boycott” is unlawful 
under the Sherman act, and in doing 
so, opens the way for every other Fed- 
eral court to decide in accordance with 
its own opinions, prejudices or bias 
what other methods of the unions are 
unlawful and may therefore be en- 
joined. Thus it is established that not 
one iota of their power was taken 
away from the Federal courts by the 
Clayton act—that they may decide 
labor cases just as they did before 
that act was passed. 

Organized labor might look upon 
this destruction of twenty years of 
work with greater calm did it not fore- 
see a still greater set-back in the Su- 
preme Court’s forthcoming decision in 
the United Mine Workers’ case. This 
case is very similar in its essential elé- 
ments to the Duplex case, and it must 
go against labor if the court decides it 
upon similar reasoning. 

Both cases involve strikes. In the 
one case New York machinists struck 
against installing Duplex presses when 
their union was notified that other 
manufacturers of newspaper presses 
would be compelled to reduce the 
standards of the machinists they em- 
ployed, unless the Duplex plant at Bat- 
tle Creek was unionized to place all 
the companies on an even footing in 
the competition for business. In the 
United Mine Workers’ case a strike 
was called at a group of Arkansas 
mines, when operators in the unionized 
Central Competitive field informed the 
union that they could not increase 
their cost of production by providing 
better standards for their employees, 
if compelled to continue the competi- 
tion with low-cost Arkansas coal, 
mined under non-union conditions. 

The distinctive feature of the latter 
case, which makes it of superlative im- 
portance to organized labor, is that 
the Arkansas coal companies are ask- 
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ing that the union be compelled under 
the Sherman law to pay them triple the 
damages they sustained as a result of 
the strike. They claim that the pur- 
pose of the strike was to prevent the 
entrance of their product into inter- 
state commerce. The Duplex company 
made a similar claim, but it asked 
merely for an injunction to prevent 
further damage to its business by the 
New York machinists. 

American trade unions have sought 
to protect themselves from suits for 
attachment of their funds in the past 
by refusing to incorporate. They have 
resisted every movement for their com- 
pulsory incorporation on the ground 
that the real design has been to open 
the way for mulcting them of their 
union funds and thus destroying them 
as the guilds were destroyed. 

The usual method of employers in 
bringing suits for damages in such 
cases has been, as in the Danbury 
hatters’ case, to bring them against in- 
dividual members of the union. Labor 
unions, as such, have been successfully 
sued in American courts in a few cases 
in the past, but the technicalities of the 
law make the preparation of such 
suits so difficult as to have given the 
unions a practical immunity. 

Sooner or later these legal techni- 
ealities, which result in special im- 
munities for unincorporated associa- 
tions and thereby encourage activities 
that would not otherwise be consid- 
ered, will be swept aside by the Su- — 
preme Court, and the unions, incor- 
porated or unincorporated, will be 
placed on an even footing with capital. 

The amount of damages asked in 

this case is large, aggregating $648,000, 
but not so large as to bring despair 
to a union with $21,000,000 of re- 
sources, were it not for the fact that 
an award of damages in this case will’ 
make it possible for employers to col- 
lect similar damages every time a re- 
straint of interstate commerce by the 
unions can be proved. The unions 
would thus be compelled to stand not 
only their own losses of money paid 
out in strike benefits, but all the losses 
of employers during a strike, multi- 
plied by three, plus all the expense to 
the employers of bringing the suit. 
‘ Not much has been said by the 
unions about this aspect of the case, 
but it is causing their leaders the 
greatest concern, for an adverse de- 
cision would make future strikes in 
important industries practically im- 
possible. A group of eminent lawyers 
in their employ has been at work for 
weeks attempting to devise some 
method of again setting up this special 
immunity for their funds if it is struck 
down by the Supreme Court,—but no 
way has yet been found. 

The few friends of labor remaining 
in Congress are trying at the same 
time to formulate effective amend- 
ments to the Clayton act, to make it do 
what it was really intended to do. This 
purpose, if pressed upon the floor of 
the two houses, will be most unfortu- 
nate. It cannot succeed, with Congress 
in its present temper. 7 

It has been the counsel of Samuel 
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Gompers to the workers in the past not 
to hesitate to violate court orders or 
even laws enacted by Congress when 
they are in conflict with “human 
rights.” It is conceivable that such ad- 
vice might be given again in such a 
circumstance as would arise with the 
granting of an injunction under the 
Sherman act to prevent a nation-wide 
strike of mine workers or railroad 
men, for example. If it is, it will not 
be generally followed, for such a 
course would amount to revolution,— 
and American workers are not for 
revolution against the Government. 
The right to strike is dear to them. 
It should not be denied them. Never- 
theless, the time has come when to 
exercise that right is for the workers 


_ to align themselves in direct and open 


conflict with the public interest. The 
workers must recognize the fact that 
a condition has been brought about 
by the depletion of the world’s stocks 
of goods in which any cessation of pro- 
duction on- a wide scale multiplies the 
injury inflicted upon employers many 
times in the injury that results to. the 
general public—of which they are 
a part. 

They must accept the law, and 
seek to enjoy under it the same advan- 
tages the trusts have been permitted 
to enjoy. 

How can it be done? There is only 
one way; that is by fighting with their 
accumulated capital as chief weapon 
as combinations of capital; by convert- 
ing the present union labor trusts into 
capital trusts. 

Organized labor has fought its bat- 
tles in the past with the very lives of 
the workers, not with the lives of the 
men alone, but with the lives of their 
women and children. 

Labor’s opponents do not fight with 
their lives. They fight with their pos- 
sessions. Against human life they pit 
a commodity to fight for them—the 
commodity capital. 

Against opponents armed with a 
commodity, labor must fight its major 
battles of the future with a com- 
modity. The labor of a human being is 
not a commodity, but all capital is ac- 
cumulated labor and labor can, there- 
fore, be transformed into a commodity. 
Therein lies the answer for the workers. 

Facing the situation as it exists, the 
unions will find all the advantages of 
remaining unincorporated wiped out. 
Therefore they should incorporate. 
They should become corporations or- 
ganized for profit. By this one act they 
would create an immeasurably better 
public feeling toward them. It would 
mean that they had cast aside the 
weapons, the use of which has done in- 
jury to the public, by deliberately can- 
celling any remaining shadow of the 
immunities that permitted their em- 
ployment, for all the supposed exemp- 
tions enjoyed by the unions have been 
conditioned on their being organized 
not for profit. It would mean also that 
they would begin to enjoy identical 
treatment with their opponents before 
the courts. 

Thereafter the unions would be in 
@ position to enter the field of produc- 
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tion on the side of ownership. They 
would be able to threaten any employer 
refusing improvements in working con- 
ditions with the taking over of his 
plant, thru the purchase of outstand- 
ing stock or obligations. 

It will be objected that the unions 
have not the capital to make such a 
policy effective on a large scale, and 
their present aggregate resources of 
$100,000,000 in union funds would be 
merely a drop in the bucket. And it is 
true. The unions have not the capital 
—but the workers have. 

Without the funds of the workers, 
deposited in banks, paid to the insur- 
ance companies and invested in cor- 
porate securities, American industry 
could not function. These are the prin- 
cipal resources of labor’s opponents. 
American industry would collapse if 
it had only the capital owned by those 
at present in control to support it. 

The effort of the workers in the 
future inevitably will be, not to keep 
their labor something that is not a 
commodity, but increasingly to trans- 
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form it by accumulation into the com- 
modity capital. This capital can be 
mobilized to fight for them, as the 
unions of machinists and railroad 
workers are now demonstrating, thru 
the establishment of labor banks, labor 
insurance companies and investment 
companies. 

As its capital brought it into control 
of industry on a wider and wider scale, 
labor would begin to realize that there 
is a point beyond which wages cannot 
be wisely advanced. The increases it 
could not get in wages it would get 
from profits. Then it would complete 
the lesson, learned in part during the 
war, that it is not the number of 
dollars a man gets, but the number of 
things his dollar can get that counts. 

The Supreme Court by forcing labor 
into this new field is not doing labor an 
injury. It is a very great service— 
such a service as no other agency could 
render. Thanks can hardly be expected 
by the court, however, from the pres- 
ent leaders of the unions. 
Washington, D. C. 


This Changing World 
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world ten million or billion years hence. 
But whether or not the Law of the 
Degradation and Dissipation of Energy 
applies to the universe as a whole and 
the indefinite future, we know that it 
does apply to this our world and the 
present time and that it is only by 
regulating our business in accordance 
with that law that we can prosper. 

For the example of the miller’s 
wheel holds for all other motive powers. 
They all depend upon some sort of a 
fall in the form of energy. If not a 
fall of level it may be a fall in tem- 
perature, a fall in pressure or a fall. 
in electric potential. We may imagine 
all the various available energies of 
the world pooled in one big upper mill 
pond. This giant reservoir would con- 
tain, besides the differences of light, 
temperature, pressure and potential 
above mentioned, such other possible 
forms of energy as unexploded _ ex- 
plosives, uncombined carbon and oxy- 
gen and the movement of wind and 
wave. 

Now all of these’ are only watch- 
ing their chance to sink to a lower 
level of more uniform conditions or 
more stable compounds or comparative 
quiescence.. And man, if he is sharp 
enough, may slip his paddle-wheel in 
between the higher and lower levels 
and so make use of the fall to run his 
factories or provide his bread. More 
than that, he has of late discovered 
how to regulate the rate and time and 
place of the fall of certain of these 
energies and even to establish new and 
higher reservoirs of his own. But his 
efforts to get the most out of them are 
necessarily limited as were the miller’s, 
to two things: (1) the improvement 
of the machinery to reduce the leak- 
age of energy in useless forms and (2) 
to making use of the entire extent of 
the fall instead of a mere fraction of 
it. Besides these he has a third oppor- 





tunity, which is not applicable in the 
miller’s case, of devising ways of 
using forms of energy not hitherto 
employed. 

In these ways man may fight back 
the creeping paralysis that is overcom- 
ing the animate world. Entropy is the 
enemy of the human race. Civilization 
depends upon our success in combat- 
ting it. In this war of self-defense the 
plants are our allies. They alone have 
the .power to catch the sunshine as it 
falls and fix it in the form of starch 
for our food or wood for our fuel. 
Every leaf in all the world is working 
for us in storing up potential power, 


‘in hoisting more energy to the upper 


pond. 

Wherever you catch sight of a green 
uniform in forest or field you may 
recognize an ally in this eternal war- 
fare against entropy. Of course later 
the interests of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdom come into conflict. We 
ungratefully requite the inestimable 
services of the plants by eating them 
alive and cutting off their hope of pos- 
terity by devouring their seed. The 
weeds that overrun our farms and the 
bacteria that invade our blood must be 
ruthlessly eradicated. Still we should 
remember that the green leaf in the 
sunshine is the sole support of our life 
and our civilization. 

Here is drawn the first great divid- 
ing line in nature, the partition of the 
world into two opposing portions, the 
organic and inorganic, the animate and 
inanimate. On the former side stand 
the plants and their parasites, the 
animals, a feeble minority; on the 
other side all the rest of the universe. 
As Professor Johnstone of Cambridge 
states in his “Philosophy of Biology”: 

Solar radiation falling on sea and jand 
fritters itself away in waste irrecoverable 
heat, but falling on the green plant ac- 
cumulates in the form of available chemi- 
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cal energy. The total result of life on the 
earth in the past has been the accumula- 
tion of enormous stores of energy in. the 
shape of coal and other substances. By its 
agency degradation has been retarded. 

The tendency of all inorganic happen- 
ing is the transformation of potential into 
kinetic energy, and the equal distribution 
of this kinetic energy thruout all parts of 
the system. On the other hand, the ten- 
dency of organic happening is the trans- 
formation of kinetic energy into potential 
energy (1) in the stores of chemical com- 
pounds—(2) in the results of the in- 
stinctive or intelligent activities of the 
animal’s organism. 

The effect of the movement we call in- 
organic is toward the abolition of diversi- 
ties, while that we call life is toward the 
maintenance of diversities. 

This minority movement led by man 
and supported by the plants has re- 
cently been raised by certain writers to 
the rank of a metaphysical principle. 
Bergson calls it the élan vital or vital 
impetus, the onward and upward rush 
of animate nature in opposition to the 
downward drift of inert matter. 
Driesch calls it “entelechy,” the forma- 
tive force that constructs organs out 
of various tissues to provide the grow- 
ing plant or animal with sensibility 
and mobility. 

This question is one of the storm 
centers of modern thought, but we need 
not now enter into the controversy. 
Whether this upward tendency is to 
be called entelechy or élan vital, 
whether it is the resultant of fluid 
forces or shows the influences of a 
Guiding Hand, whether it is a push or 
a pull, a conscious aim or an uncon- 
scious urge, whether it is teleogical or 
accidental; all such questions are apart 
from our present purpose which is not 
speculative but purely practical. It is 
sufficient that we recognize the two 
opposing movements, whatever their 
origin or aim; one an upward and con- 
structive trend and the other a down- 
ward and destructive trend. We are 
committed to the former side both by 
self interest and moral duty. Our most 
important task is the study of the 
economy and utilization of potential 
energy. 

Next month we shall survey all 
conceivable sources of energy on the 
earth and consider which of them may 
be made useful. 
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and Brooks. And today preachers like 
Cadman, Kelman, Jefferson and Jowett 
ind many others who in their day and 
‘lace are the interpreters of the eter- 
nal verities. And what more shall I 
say? I am the preacher. I am proud of 
t, for “I am not ashamed of the gos- 
vel, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation.” 
Rev. W. H. Brices 

Selbyville, Delaware 

The roll is not called yet, by any 
veans. But we shall save the rest for 
n early issue, when many other pro- 


essions will step forward and answer 
Present!” 
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How to Prevent It 
Read the Book “NERVE FORCE” 


the most remarkable book ever written on Control of 
the Nerves. You should study the teachings set forth 
in this book whether your Nerves have troubled you or 
not. We are living in the age of Nerve Strain—the age 
of worry, grief and trouble, Many of our habits tend 
to weaken and wreck the Nerves. These important 
points are explained in detail and the advice given is 
the result of over 25 years’ experience by the author as 
a Nerve Specialist and Psycho Analyst. The startling 
facts he reveals show clearly that we are all ruthlessly 
wasting our precious Nerve Force, which is a direct 
cause of endless mental and physical misery. 


Send for the book To-Day. The Price is only 25 cts. 
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Paul von Boeckmann 


Studio 232, 110 W. 40th Street New York 


Publisher’s Note: Prof. von Boeckmann is the scientist who 
explained the nature of the mysterious Psycho-physic Force 
involved in the Coulon-Abbott Feats; a problem that baffled 
the leading scientists of America and Europe for more than 
thirty years, and a full account of which will be published 
in the March and April issues of Physical Culture Magazine. 
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What Readers Say 


“I have gained 12 pounds 
since reading your book, and 
feel so energetic.” 

“Your book did more for me 
for indigestion than 
courses in dieting.” 
“Your book has helped my 
nerves wonderfully. I am 
sleeping so well and in the 
morning I feel so rested.” 
“The advice given in your 
book on relaxation and calm- 
ing of nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half 
dizzy all the time.” 

A prominent lawyer in An- 
sonia, Conn., says: ‘‘ Your book 
saved me from qa nervous col- 
lapse, such as I had three 
years ago. I now sleep soundly 
and am gaining weight. I can 
again do a real day’s work.” 
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“VICTORY,” the booklet that tells how to win 

a college education, 























DIVIDENDS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid April 15, 1921. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1921, will be paid April 30, 1921. 

Both Divide nds are — to Stockholders of 
record as of March 31, 1921. 

F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, March 19, 1921, 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 








Philadelphia, March 2, 1921. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of three 
dollars ($3.00) per share from the net earnings 
of the Company on both Common and Preferred 


Stocks, payable, April 1, 1921, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 14, 1921, 
Checks will be mailed, 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


25 Broad Street, New York, March 3, 1921. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Ccm- 





pany has this day declared a quarterly distrilu- 
tion of $1.00 per share, payable March 31, 1921, 
to stockholders of. record at 12 o'clock noon March 
13, yA 


Cc. V. JENKINS, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 87 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent. (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on Apr-! 
15, 1921, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 19, 1921. 

JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


New York, March 9, 1921. 
A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 








($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, has been declared, payable May 2, 1921, 
at the office of the General Treasurer, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business April 
» 1921, 

MILTON 8S. BARGER, Geneml Treasurer. 











THE SECRET OF BEING 
A CONVINCING TALKER 


How I Learned It in One 
Evening 
Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
$11 Sixth Avenue New York 




















THE INDEPENDENT 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
I. Unharvested Fields of Romance. 


1, Explain exactly what is meant by “unhar- 
vested fields of romance.” Make a list of 
pre “unharvested fields” named in the ar- 
ticle, 

2. Define “historical novel.” Name the his- 
torical novels that you have read. Tell what 
lands and what periods of history those 
novels concern. 

8. What “ready-made” material did Shakes- 
peare use in “Julius Caesar”? In “The 
Merchant of Venice’? In “Macbeth”? In 
“As You Like It”? In “Twelfth Night’? 
In “Hamlet”? In any other plays? 

4. How did Shakespeare “give an old theme 
a sea-change into something rich and 
strange”? 

5. What “four periods and six characters” 
are most common in historical novels? 

6. Define the following terms that appear in 
the article: plot, theme, romance, 
color, saga, epic. 

7. What suggestions does the article make 
that may be carried out in the future? 

ll. “Il Am the—” 


og What is the answer to the question, “What 
makes work worth while?” 

2. Write a conversation—a part of a play— 
in which you show the characters men- 
tioned in the article talking together. 

8. Write a short article concerning your own 
work. Imitate the style of the articles that 
have been printed. 

4. Read aloud “You and Your Job.” 


lil. This Changing World. 


1. The article is a masterpiece of exposition, 
The subject, “Entropy,” is “exceedingly 
difficult.” Most people would say, “I know 
nothing about it.” By what means does 
Dr. Slosson explain entropy? 

2. Point out several puzzling scientific state- 
ments. Show by just what means every 
statement has been made clear. 

38. How can you apply the principles em- 
ployed in the article to the writing of 
school compositions in exposition? 

4. Give a short talk on “Man and His Mill- 
Race.” 

IV. Labor Loses the Right to Strike. 


3 Express the principal thought of the arti- 
cle in a single short paragraph. 

2. What are the subordinate thoughts that 
uphold the principal thought? 

3. Find examples of the following types of 
sentences: simple, compound, complex, 
loose, periodic, balanced, antithetical. 

4. Give the. syntax of five subordinate clauses. 

5. — two noun clauses. Give the syntax of 
each. 

6. Find examples of the following: a verb in 
the progressive form, a participle, a par- 
ticipial noun. Give the syntax of every 
example. 

V. A Little of Everything. 


1. Tell why — one of the subordinate titles 
is a good t 

2. Give a - a, talk in which you explain any 
one of the Chinese proverbs. Give a specific 
illustration as a means of adding clearness 
to your explanation. 

3. Give the syntax of all the words in the 
fifth, sixth or seventh items under ‘“‘Quar- 
terings.”’ 

4. Write a half dozen short items for your 
school paper. Select subjects that will ap- 
peal to your readers as new and interest- 
ing. 

Vi. The Story of the Week. 

1. Summarize all that is said in this number 
of The Independent concerning the inaug- 
uration of President Harding, and his acts 
since the inauguration. 

2. Read aloud from President Harding’s in- 
auguration speech the one or two para- 
graphs that you think are most worth while 
and most emphatic. 

8. Select from President Harding’s speech at 
least three figures of speech. Name and 
explain every figure. 

4. Explain the following expressions: in- 
herited policy, the inspired fathers, politi- 
cal commitments, economic obligations, ab- 
normal expenditures, inexorable laws. 

5. Write a summary of the work of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress. Invent some form of tabu- 
lation in order to make your summary em- 
phatic. 

6. Give a clear explanation of the dispute be- 
tween Panama and Costa Rica. 

7. Write an original short story founded on 
the recent events on the Panama-Costa Rica 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 


Former Assistant in History at 
Columbia University 


1. Trades Unionism—Labor Loses the Right 
to Strike. 


1. What was the Sherman ye gee one How 
was it modified by the Clayton act 

2. What was the decision of the iis 
Court mentioned by Mr. Boeckel? (Hint— 
To supplement the information in Mr. 
Boeckel’s article you may refer to the 
Story of the Week item, “Labor and the 
oa Act,” in The Independent of Janu- 
ary ° 

3. What advantage would be gained by in- 
eorporating labor unions as “corporations 
for profit”? Do you think that this plan 
would work? 

Il. Immigration — “His Easy, 
Hearth He Lends.” 


1. What sort of immigration law does Pro- 
fessor Giddings suggest? How does it dif- 
fer from the present “policy of inunda- 
tion and dissolution”? How does it differ 
from the bill which recently passed Con- 


Unswept 


gress 

2. Prepare a brief for debate on the immi- 
gration law proposed in this editorial. 

3. Explain the significance of the accompany- 
ing chart. At what periods did the immi- 
gration problem bulk largest? Why? 

lll. Hard Times—Business in the Doldrums. 


1. What, in Mr. Douglas’s opinion, is the 
main cause of falling prices? What indus- 
tries are hurt by present conditions? What 
hope of relief is held out? 

2. Taking the economic field with which you 
are best acquainted, prepare an essay on 
one of the following subjects: (a) Hard 
Times in the Cotton Belt; (b) The Plight 
of the Western Farmer; (c) The Crisis in 
Foreign Trade; (d) The ‘Consumers’ 
Strike” and Retail Trade. 

IV. American Foreign Policy—Our Man- 
date Over Mexico. Policeman Hughes. 
Yap and the League. Teapot Tempests. 


1. What advantages does Mr. Marburg find 
in intervening in Mexico with the sanc- 
tion of the League? What difference would 
it make in the opinion of Europe and of 
Latin America. 

2. What action has Secretary Hughes taken 
in the Panama-Costa Rica war? On what 
grounds can our intervention be justified? 

3. What protest did the United States make 
with reference to the island of Yap? What 
is the answer of the League of Nations? 

4. Make a list—a long one—of the various 
unsettled “diplomatic questions which Presi- 
dent Harding and Secretary Hughes will 
have to deal with during the next few 
mon 


V. The New Administration—The New 
President. ‘President Harding Speaks. 

1. What does President Harding state as to 
his foreign policy? 

2. What domestic issues are emphasized in 
the inaugural address? 


Vl. Reparations—What Germany Offered. 
What Llioyd-George Replied. Coercing 
Germany. 

1. Compare the German offer with the de- 
mands of the Allies. What differences do 
you note? Do you think that the differ- 
ences are great enough to justify Allied in- 
tervention in Germany? 

2. Explain Lloyd George’s statement: “Unless 
reparation is made by Germany it means 
that the victors will pay the price of de- 
feat and the vanquished will reap the ftuits 
of victory.” In what respects did the Al- 
lied nations suffer more from the war 
than Germany? In what respects is Ger- 
many now in a worse condition than 
France or England? 

3. Why is the indemnity estimated in gold? 
Does that mean that it will all have to be 
paid in gold, or is gold just taken as a 
“yardstick” of measurement? Why were 
gold marks preferred to paper marks as a 
measure of value? Paper money is worth 
as much as gold in the United States; is 
that generally true in Europe today? Tak- 
ing a gold mark as roughly equal to 25° 
cents in American money, figure out the 
value of the indemnity asked and of the 
indemnity offered. 

4. Explain the historical reference to the 
indemnity which Germany obtained from 
France after the Franco-Prussian war. Why 
did not the Allies demand from Germany 
the “full costs of the war” Lote ae of 
merely demanding “reparations” for de- 
struction of life and property? 
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